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NEVER F FORGOTTEN. 


Peston 3 THE First. 
CHAPTER XIII, THE FAMILY FERMENT. 

Arter Fermor had gone off the stage with 
such effect at Raglan- terrace, Violet fled 
away to her room. But when she came down 
again later, in the half light—which, perhaps, she 
was waiting for—she found a silent and gloomy 
council sitting. The young girl, with sparkling 
eyes, looked from one to the other with a sort of 
triumph, as much as to say, “Is he not charming ? 


And his generous declaration going out, all to | 


> 


clear John Hanbury!” But they said nothing, 
and her brother walked over to the window, and, 
drumming on the pane, looked out. 

“Well,” she said, a little embarrassed, “ so he 
has gone after all! Suth a curious thing as it 
has been altogether—his coming, and his being 
brought to our house.” 

“T wonder,” said her brother, turning round 
suddenly, “how you mean this to end? It is 
all very well as an amusement, but this is a 
serious business, I can tell you. How do you 
mean to behave to John Hanbury ?” 

“To John Hanbury ?” 

“Yes, dear,” said her sister, with a sort of 
“humouring,” coaxing manner, “you know we 
must think of him. Louis is right, indeed, and 
I am not sorry we have got rid of our sick man. 

“Sick man,” said her brother, sorrowfully, 
“sick actor, if you like. He knows how to do 
the thing with effect. He is eaten up with 
vanity. I saw what he was at the whole time.” 

Violet looked at them both wistfully. Her 
lip was trembling. “No, no,” she said, “he was 
really ill; he really suffered. The doctor said so, 
and they all said so.” 

“That may be,” said her brother. “ But, my 
dear good child, it is time that we should try and 
grow sensible, and steady, and | leave off our 
romances.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Manuel; “listen to 
Louis, who is always very sensible in all he 
says. You know it is for your good.” 

“Here you are fully committed to Hanbury, 
and as good and honest a fellow as you could 
pick out of the world. Ihavetoldhimso. You 
have told him so yourself—at least, gave him to 
understand as much.” 











“No, indeed no,” said the girl, eagerly ; “he 
was to wait—to wait as long as I pleased; 
and I might change my mind, he said, so he 
would not hurry me. He ‘s very good, and 
amiable, and I should not like to hurt his 
feelings, indeed I should not; but-——” 

“What!” said the brother, turning on her 
gravely. “Do you mean to tell us you have 
changed your mind, after leading this man on 
for nearly a year to believe you liked him, and 
giving him what amounts to a consent—and that 
you are going to go back, all for a childish 
whim of this sort! I couldn’t believe it. Ah, 
Violet! I am astonished at you! You think 
a good and faithful heart can be picked up like 
any pebble on the roadside. If you throw it 
away, you have only to iook for another.” 

The voice of Mrs. Manuel was now heard, 

“Hush! Don’t, now! Violet has been 
foolish, but she sees her foolishness. She is 
very young; she has much to learn. She will 
do better in future.” 

* Will she?” said the young man. “I don’t 
think so. At this very moment she is thinking 
of that empty-headed conceited fellow that went 
off so theatrically. A vain English fop! I know 
the man thoroughly, and many more like him.” 

“No, no, Louis,” said her mother, anxiously, 
* she never said so. She does not dream of it.” 

“Of course not,” said her sister, gaily. “ We 


» | are frightening the poor child with our lectures.” 


“T never said so,” said Violet, a little 
piteously. “I am sure I respect and like him, 
and always did; only I don’t want to be hurried 
on so dreadfully. ” 

* No, of course not,” said her mother; “why 
should you, darling? We were only alarmed 
about that captain, who is so full of himself.” 

“T’m sure she has too much sense,” said her 
brother, “and I Auew slie had. I only wanted 
to be on the safe side. You see, it is no trifling 
matter, now, once a thing has gone so far. But 
we have got him safe out of the house. It was 
natural poor John should be alarmed. And I 
shall take good care we shan’t have that languid 
mass of affectation here again, doing his antics 
day and night.” 

Violet spoke with a forced calm: “But 
why do you fix that friend of yours on me? I 
have never sought him. It is you—it is he— 
that—has pursued me——” 
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it3 No 
But before 
then, how did you behave? Did you speak to 
him—walk with him? Did you ride his horses ? 
Did you encourage him in a way that, even if you 
never spoke a single word, was intelligible ?” 
“Why do you speak to me in this way ?” she 


“Never sought him!” said the youth. 
—not since you met this other man. 


said, rising up in growing exeitement. “ Let 
me goto my room,” said Violet. “Ihave no one 
to help me—no one to pity me here—and——” 

The anxious mother, more observant than the 
others, saw hysterical signs, and interposed. 

“There! we shall say no more about it. 
Hush, dears! We shall not see him again for a 
long time, and be gradually rid of him. Go and 
lie down, dear; you look heated, and we will talk 
no more about it.” 

** But she must promise!” said her brother, 
who was as excited as she was. “She must 
promise before she goes.” 

Her face glowed, and she fell again into her 
supplicating manner. It was as though she 
were helpless among them all, and begging pity. 
“Tcan’t. Indeed I can’t!” she said. Then she 
suddenly burst out into floods of hysterical tears. 
“This is very cruel of you! What have I done? 
How can you go onso tome? But I am stronger 
and wiser than you think, even if you all join 
against me.” 


It was clear she was of an hysterical tem- 
perament. Her mother came over, in alarm, 
to soothe her. Violet sobbed upon the sofa. 
The sister and brother looked on from a dis- 
tance, moodily, yet a little disturbed. Louis 
then broke out impatiently: “Such childish- 
ness! Such folly! Itwas Violet all over! He 
could not contain himself to see a brave noble 
honest fellow, who could make her happy, treated 
in this way.” But this was all apologetic, for 
the discussion was virtually at an end, and she 
presently rose, and, witha start, fled away to her 
room. The others looked at each other with 
doubt and alarm. The mother, ina few moments, 
stole away softly after her; the son, however, 
paced backwards and forwards—as he had been 
doing for some time. She was the excitable 
one of the house, and had to be humoured and 
petted. Now they became overwhelmed with 
confusion, and looked at each other guiltily, The 
son was troubled: she was, in fact, loved by them 
all, and was their human toy. These chidings 
were all for “her own good ;” so, at least, they 
always apologised to their own hearts ; but when 
she showed sigus of this sort of distress, she had 
them at her mercy, and did what she pleased. 

In a few seconds her sistér had flown up-stairs 
after her, had found her on the bed with her 
face pressed against a very wet pillow, and in an 
instant was kissing her almost with violence. 
The other did not push her away, but only 
sobbed bitterly. 

“Hush, hush!” said Pauline, gently ; “you are 
not to go on this way—you will get ill again. 
There, we won’t worry you any more. We didn’t 





mean it, indeed we did not. We were only sorry 
for him, you know. But we won’t talk of it.” 

The brother, a little repentant also, had 
stolen up, and was listening. Presently he was 
heard tapping. The younger girl was quite 
softened at these advances; she was even 
forward, in faintly owning that she was wrong, 
that she did not mean anything, and that she had 
headaches. In short, there were mutual con- 
cessions, and it was all “made up.” 

A few minutes later, Hanbury came in, joyous 
and rubbing his hands together. He was very 
happy. He knew that now the clouds had passed 
over. The sad impediment was now happily 
transported away. His own fame had been 
cleared, and he was almost boisterous. 

All the family came down to him. Violet bathed 
her eyes, and, possibly a little ashamed of her 
late outburst, came with smiles, and even affected 
good humour. There was an effort in all the 
members of the family, as if they were anxious 
to get rid of the recollection—all, too, with this 
odd result, that Mr. Hanbury went away that 
night late, singing softly to himself in placid con- 
tentment, convinced that he never had been so 
firmly established in the affections of her he loved. 


CHAPTER XIV. NEW ACQUAINTANCES, 


Wuewn Fermor had just done a very light 
breakfast, which he took in a sort of “ gleaning” 
fashion, his man came in to say there was a 
gentleman below who wished to see him. 

“Who is he, and what is his business ?” said 
Fermor, with the polite haughtiness he always 
adopted towards servants. 

“Doctor Carlay, sir, he calls himself, and I 
think he’s from next door.” 

*T won’t see him, I can’t see him,” said Fer- 
mor, pettishly, and dropping the autocrat manner 
of a sudden. “How I am persecuted!” His 
tone was as of one who could have wept over 
himself. “I want no doctors, I have one of my 
own; send him away, please.” 

“Please, sir, I don’t think he’s come about 
that—I think it’s about the dog.” 

“What a persecution!” said Fermor, again 
about to weep over himself. “ How can I help 
it? He’s to besent away. There, make him go. 
How I am worried !” 

Three firm steady knocks were heard at the 
door, which was then opened gently, and a man’s 
figure stood in the entrance. The servant went 
over to prevent his entrance, but he kept his 
hand on the handle of the door, and bowed. 

He was a very singular - looking person, 
more than six feet high, and so hard in tex- 
ture, rough in corners and projections, and 
generally impenetrable, that he suggested the idea 
of being cast-iron all over. He was stiff and un- 
bending as that metal, and, where he had any 
hair, it was all roughened into a sort of grey wiry 
grizzle, that looked like deep rust upon the sur- 
face of the iron. The same rust also seemed to 
have spread generally over all his clothes. 

Fermor looked at him with astonishment. But 
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he had no effect upon the servant, who was ac- 
customed to strange characters; and he was de- 
scribed below stairs as “a queer customer.” 

“T have taken a liberty, a very great liberty, I 
am afraid,” he said, in tones which were gentle 
—certainly gentlemanlike—and not what might 
be expected from a grim casting, “to break in 
on you without ceremony. It is only the neces- 
sity of the case that must excuse me. Your dog, 
last night——” 

“O, know,” said Fermor, still pettishly ; “he 
disturbed me, too, as well as you. I am sure it 
was no fault of mine. I could not divine it 
beforehand.” 

The other began to grow yet more grim, his 
words to get sharp and metallic in sound. 

*T don’t speak for myself. It would be very 
hard to wake me. And if I was wakened it would 
not make much matter. I must ask you to have 
the dog sent away; in fact, I must insist on it, 
without discussion.” 

There was a hard churlishness about the way 
this was put which was offensive. Fermor co- 
loured, and hurriedly got into his most chilling 
outside coat. 

“Tf you had waited,” he said, “you would 
have heard that the dog was to be sent away 
this very day. There is no necessity for insist- 
ing, or for compulsion, or any allusion to such 
things. What did I tell you this morning, Bates, 
about the dog?” 

“He is gone, sir. 
hour ago.” 

This little conversational stroke brought back 
all Fermor’s good humour. The thought that 
crossed his mind was, “ How I excel in putting 
down low rough beings of this sort.” 

*T am glad to hear it,” said the other, not a 
bit more softly. “I mistook, it seems. I 
thought you might not be inclined to do as 
asked. Sometimes, you know, you meet men 
who object to do things because they are re- 
quired to do them. Some of your profession have 
that way. You will recollect, I had never spoken 
to you before.” 

* Well, curious to say, J always know a gen- 
tleman,” said Fermor, “by a sort of instinct.” 
He was in excellent vein, he thought, that 
morning. 

“TI am detaining you,” said the other. “I 
must again apologise for disturbing you. I 
might have written, but writing is not nearly so 
Writing leads 


He was at the barracks an 


of the ease and comfort of one whom I care for 
more than I would for a dozen of myself, that 
could force me in upon the world in this way. 
In fact,” he added, coming back a little, “ it is 
only fair to let you know, if I had heard your 
dog last night, and he could not have been got 
to remain quiet, J should have quieted him at 
once. Between human welfare and canine life, 
you know, I could not hesitate. Good morn- 


ing!” 


Fermor looked after him, indignant, fuming, 
and yet mystified. ‘Such manners, such free 
and easy airs! Like every one in this place!” 
He tossed impatiently in his chair. 

He was mending a good deal. He was better 
to-day than he had been yesterday, and looking 
in the glass, among his brushes heavy as ivory 
mallets, and his silver-topped bottles which 
might have filled innumerable bins in a small 
perfumery cellar, he was struck by what he called 
the “half delicate, half spiritual” tone his face 
hadassumed. He looked down at his fingers, and 
rejoiced in their sort of mother-of-pearl tinge. 
Then he was ready to “see” people. Some of 
the “fellows” would be sure to come boring him 
with their dull talk, and now they had him help- 
less and at their mercy. But they did not come, 
and he sat there fretting because they were sure 
to come, and because, at the same time, they did 
not come. Captain Fermor was, however, not 
what is called popular with his fellows. The gap 
in their social ranks was noticed for a day or so, 
as a gap always makes itself noticed, but, beyond 
this, there was no regret. When his accident, 
and the little “sensation” it brought with it, 
had begun to pall, no one thought of the invalid 
wrecked upon the lonely shore of convalescence. 
He was indignant at this desertion, and over and 
over again pronounced them a “low, selfish set.” 

Young Brett, however, faithful as a terrier, 
appeared about noon, and Fermor, a little grate- 
ful for this attention, was almost inclined to pass 
a short statute excepting him from the penal 
clauses of general “lowness” and “ cadship.” 
Young Brett had not much to say, yet, somehow, 
was company. He had no flow of talk, and yet 
people—notably “fellows”—looked kindly to- 
wards him. Later, on his way out to India, he had 
gone in and out of a poor stranger oflicer’s cabin, 
had cheered him with a word or two and a scrap 
of ship news, had read him a newspaper, but all 
without any effort or show. The sick officer 
died, and was cast over the side. Long after, 
when Young Brett had forgotten the voyage, he 
received a letter from a famous London gun- 
maker asking for directions as to the make of a 
gun he was busy with for him. The other re- 
pudiated the gun, and said there must be a 
mistake, which brought out, that the sick officer 
had added a postscript to the last letter he ever 
wrote, begging his people at home to send Young 
Brett a gun, as a token of how he esteemed his 
kindness. 

He was now looking out of the back window of 
Fermor’s lodgings, on the row of gardens, which 
were large, and pretty, and grassy. It was afine 
sunny day. “Jove!” he said, “should like so 
to roll oneself in the grass—lie there all day, you 
know, and smoke cigar after cigar. You ought 
to go out yourself. Yes, by Jove!” he added, as if 
lighting on a sudden discovery, “the very thing.” 
* And lie on the grass,” said Fermor, “all day? 
No, no. That isnot the life I should like.” 

“Well, I mean for a time, you know; the 





And with this he passed out and shut the door, 


fresh air would set you up. Jove!” he added— 
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this was his favourite heathen god, whom he 
appealed to constantly—“ there’s some one in 
the next garden now. Come and look, Fermor. 
Did you ever see such a grim old ‘ buffer?’ He’s 
as stiff as a musket.” 

“ Yes,” said Fermor, calmly, above all curiosity. 
“T know him. He came bursting in on me this 
morning : something about that dog you brought 
here.” 

*And I suppose you shut him up. A very 
awkward customer though, eh ?” 

“* Why yes,” said Fermor, placidly. “I think 
he did not take much by his visit. I havea way 
of my own for that class of people.” 

“Ah!” said Young Brett, with admiration ; 
“that’s it; just what I envy soin you. Jove!” 
he said, again; “look here. They’re coming 
with a sort of procession, I declare. And agirl, 
and a maid, andachair.” Then, after a pause, a 
long deep drawn “ By——Jove !” 

Fermor looked out, succumbing to curiosity. 
There was a sort of little progress—a girl lean- 
ing on the grim figure, maid, pillows, chair, just 
as Young Brett had described. The sun was 
very strong and sultry, and not a breath of air 
abroad, The chair was set full in the sun, and 
the young lady assisted down into it, but sat with 
her back to the houses. The maid then opened 
her parasol for her. The grim figure stood over 
her, talking as grimly ; at times walked away on 
a sort of beat with stiff iron motions, and came 
back. 

* Why don’t she turn round and let us see her 
face!” said Young Brett, impatiently. “ I wonder 
who she is? Am sure she’s pretty.” 

“ She is the girl,” said Fermor, with an air of 
knowledge. “I know it all. It was about her 
he came in.” 

“T thought it was about a dog,” said Brett. 

“Well, it might be. One don’t necessarily 
exclude the other. Hush! I declare. Did you 
sce her?” 

She had looked round slowly while her father 
was away on his beat. They both saw her. A 
round, full, soft English face, full of goodness, 
and of the beauty of gentleness and good humour. 
But there were traces of sickness and delicacy. 

“Jove!” said Young Brett, who was of the 
age at which every girl seems to be lent tempo- 
rarily from paradise. “She zs one! You are 
always in luck, Fermor. You always tumble on 
your feet in these sort of things. Lucky dog!” 
he added, with jocularity. “Don’t tellme; you 
knew of this all the time, and picked out the 
house.” 

This sort of freedom, and on this class of sub- 
ject, always made Fermor shiver. He said, coldly, 
“You took the lodgings yourself—you or that 
Major Carter—I forget which. I neither care 
nor know who are my neighbours.” 

“Nonsense! What nice work will be going 
on. Enviable fellow! Telegraphing, eh ?” 

Fermor coloured. Rallying confused him. “I 
don’t understand you,” he said, in a voice regis- 


understand that sort of thing. Pray don’t talk in 
that way. I don’t like it.” 
The other coloured in his turn. “I didn’t 
mean——” he said. “I beg your pardon.” 
“No, no,” said Fermor, soothed by this 
humility; “there are fellows with whom that 


sort of thing goes down. I don’t care for it. It 
may be a defect ; but I don’t.” 
“T saw the Manuels this morning,” said 


Young Brett, abruptly. “Ah! the second is a 
nice one. I am very glad, though, our friend is 
getting her; very glad.” 

“But is he, though ?” said Fermor, contemp- 
tuously, and yet a little nervously. “Is he quite 
sure ?” 

Well, I met him this morning, with amouth 
open from ear to ear, and he squeezed my hand 
as if it were ina vice, and when I asked him when 
he was going away, he looked knowing, and 
said it depended. But I must be off myself; 
promised to go with Page and look at a horse.” 

“What a hurry you are always in!” said 
Fermor. “Surely you’re not quite a Secretary 
of State, or Governor-General of India, or a 
Member of Parliament—or is this horse affair 
matter of life and death, that you can’t afford to 
beamoment late? Will the horse die, if you are 
not precisely punctual ?” 

“QO no,” said poor Brett, sitting down ruefully 
under this shower of sarcasm. “Not at all; 
just as long as you please.” 

“Well, is there no news? Surely there must 
be something going on?” 

“No; nothing that I know. Every day is 
much the same, you know.” 

* You should read Mrs. Barbauld’s little story 
of ‘Eyes and No Eyes.’ If you don’t use such 
faculties as you have, you will become quite 
dull. Did the Manuels tell you nothing? By the 
way, which of them did you see?” 

“The second one. She was inthe garden, and 
I spoke to her over the rails, and when I told 
her I was going to see you, by Jove——But you 
will be angry if I tell you.” 

“Not at all,” said Fermor, good naturedly. 
Tell it your own way. Goon. Well?” 

* Well, I assure you she had a bunch of scar- 
let geraniums in her hand, and I could not tell 
which was the reddest.” 

* Which ? of the geraniums ? 

“No; the geraniums or her cheeks. I am 
afraid, old fellow, you have been doing mischief 
there; I am indeed.” 

Fermor passed over the “ “old fellow” with 
wonderful good nature. He shook his head with 
great good | humour, and said it was nonsense. 

“And yet,” said Young Brett, thoughtfully, 
“what deep ones they are !” 

* Who?” said Fermor. 

*O! women—girls!” said the beardless Roche- 
foucald. “That night, when I caught her—— 
Well, any fellow would have thought it was a 
desperate case, and yet, you see—” 

Fermor suddenly became cold. “ I don’t follow 
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tered a good deal below zero. “I never do 


you,” he said. 
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“T mean,” said Little Brett, “ it turns out that 
all the while she is to marry that fellow. Any 
fellow would be taken in, you know.” 

“T can’t keep vp with you at all,” said Fer- 
mor. “ Your partiality for that word is quite con- 
fusing. Have you heard anything since? What 
do the precious gossips you go among say?” 

“ Well, Showers says——” 

“QO, Showers ! !? said Fer mor, with contempt. 
(Show ers was Thersites.) “Is he to be quoted ?” 

“T don’t know,” said the other. “ He picks 
up whatever is going on, and he says they have 





“JT!” said Fermor, colouring. “ Do youmean 
to say they have been daring to mix my name up 
in the business ? I hope you have not been——I 
am sure you have——” 

“No, no,” said the other, in great alarm. “It 
was only one night that Showers was talking 
about you, and saying you went ‘sniggering’ 
after every girl, making people think they were 
dying for you, and I got angry, and—and——” 

“And told what you saw that night,” said 
Fermor, very hot and excited. “Just what I 
would expect. It was a great liberty. Youhad 
no business to do it. Such a thing!” And 
he began walking up and down the room. 

*T never meant, I am sure——” said Little 
Brett, penitently. 

“And how did he and those people take it? 
You may tell it all now.” 

“Well, they laughed,” said the other, with 
great eagerness and candour, as a kind of atone- 
ment, “in asort of way, you know. And Showers 
said he didn’t believe it, that it was all brag, and 
that you were always in some ‘sickly dream’ or 
other, and that he had it from Hanbury himself, 
that very morning, that it was all settled.” 

Fermor groaned once more. This, again, was 
like being plunged into the sea on a December 
morning. 

Little Brett, somewhat scared, left him still 
pacing up and down, and in great distress. He 
was morally shivering every time he thought of 
that odious Thersites Showers and his coarse 

jesting, and of the loud chorus laugh of the rest. 
Above all, his emphasis rested on “that stupid 
Brett.” “ But what could be expected,” he said, 
with all scorn and pity, “from such a set? 
Not a gentleman among them: even their 
names—Thrupp, Slack! I should like to give 
them a lesson—to take them down a bit. I 
should like to show their mean natures how little 
they know about the matter.’ And with many 
bitter similes he seemed to be laying out some 
very satisfactory schemes which would confound 
them all, and lay them grovelling at his feet. 


CHAPTER XV. A CONVALESCENT VISITOR. 
He was very indignant with the Manuel family, 
who had neglected him, as he considered it. 
The son came once only to ask after him, and he 
had merely called at the door. Not that he desired 


his society; for he considered him a sort of | yes 





was plain, had never been with gentlemen. He 
(Fermor) could tell in a second whether he was 
“the real thing” or no. Clearly a fellow out of 
anorchestra. And this notion, which seemed to 
him something in the style of M. About, appeared 
avery happy illustration. “A low fellow out of an 
orchestra!” There was only the one lady in the 
family—and the more he thought of that little 
night incident, the more soft and agreeable it 
seemed. He thought of her asa “ poor” faithful 
little worshipper. She was very pretty, and he de- 
clared that, as soon as he got well, she should be 
rewarded. If he had heard any one talk of “re- 
warding a girl” by a visit, he would have scoffed 
at him as a low, ungentlemanly creature; even if 
he were talking aloud with no one present, he 
would not have used such a form of words; but 
still the idea, as a sort of motive for his resolu- 
tion, was present to him. 

His health was mending rapidly. The fresh 
air of the place was serviceable; the improve- 
ment could be marked day by day. He had been 
down to his barracks; in a few days more he was 
to resume duty. 

He dressed himself with care, looked in the 
mirror over the chimney-piece, and thought there 
was a refined 
colouring as there was in his face, not to be 
matched in the district. A gentle air of weak- 
ness—which would contrast well with the 
coarse robustness and gross health of some of 
his fellows. Going to a box of gloves, he chose 
out a pair—faintly coloured too, as with a blush 
—-so as to be in keeping. 

It was about five o’clock in the evening, and 
he sauntered straight to the house of the 
Manuels. The maid who had thought him 
“lovely,” and who, indeed, had dwelt on his 
image very often since, broke into rustie smiles, 
“*O yes, sir, I am sure they are in—some of the 
ladies.” 

He went up before her, opened the drawing- 
room door himself, and entered. There was only 
one figure there, sitting on a little low chair and 
looking listlessly out of the window, with her 
book half closed upon her knee. She did not 
even look round as she heard the door open. 

She was pale. As Fermor did not speak, she 
looked round, started to her feet with a sort of cry, 
half ran forward—then stopped, her face and neck 
bathed in glowing carmine. She felt this rich 
colour dyeing her face, and put up both hands. 
“Quite well?” said Fermor, delighted with 
these signs of his power. “This is the first day - 
I have got out—the first hour, I may say—and 
yours is the first place I have found my way to.” 
She stood quite irresolute. ‘“O,” she said, “I 
am so glad. You must have suffered so much.” 
“T suppose I shall get strong again,” said 
Fermor, “some of these days. May I get my- 
self a chair?” he added, with a smile, as though 
he were saying some very lively thing. 
Her face assumed a scared look at once. “O 
.” she said; “but I am afraid——” 





“low,” brusque, ill-mannered foreigner, who, it 





A shade came upon Fermor’s fair forehead. 
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“T know,” he said; “the regular objection. 
You are guife right, of course, on the score of 
propriety. I understand.” 

“O no, no, no, no!” she said, with extraordi- 
nary eagerness, and clasping her hands together 
piteously. ‘ Not that! no, indeed !” 

Fermor looked at her appealing eyes with ad- 
miration—with great satisfaction, too, in himself. 
“Bird fluttering in the fowler’s net, and flutter- 
ing so prettily,” was the idea floating in his 
mind. Jor curiosity and amusement he would 
make her flutter yet a little more. “You want 
me to go,” he said. “I intrude here. And yei,” 
said he, “for a sick man, tired by his first walk— 
exhausted, in fact—to be turned out——” 

Again the little bird fluttered nervously to the 
window, fluttered back again, almost wrung her 
hands. Fermor began to be astonished. 

“OQ!” she said, “it seems very odd and very 
cruel, but I gave a sort of promise. If you could 
come again later; indeed I could not help it; but 
if they come back-——” 

“T see!” said Fermor. “Upon my word, this 
is taking the shape of a romance. What a 
pity to put all your family to such trouble— 
solemn promises, and the like! I assure you 
_there was no need. The shadow of a hint would 
have——But how a mere call of civility could 
cause any confusion or misapprehension, is, to me, 
a perfect mystery. Pray assure your family that 
they may set their minds at rest for the future.” 

This was more of the fowler and of the fowler’s 
net. The little bird looked at him wistfully, and 
seemed inclined to sob. , 

“What shall Ido?” she said. “I should not 
have told you. I don’t know what you will 
think! 0, let me go, please, for I am very un- 
happy!” 

She flew past him out of the room, he looking 
after her with wonder, half pleased, half morti- 
fied. He should like to make an effective stage 
exit, but there was no audience. His curiosity 
was, besides, piqued—almost to a vulgar de- 
gree—and he was dying to learn. He walked 
away, and came back undecided; walked away 
again, and came back. “Poor little soul,” he 
said, looking tranquilly at a Fermor that was in 
the glass, “it is very fresh and natural!” 

He rang the bell suddenly, and presently came 
the maid who had thought him lovely. He 
spoke to her with exquisite politeness. “ Might 
I give you the trouble,” he said, “to ask Miss 
Violet Manuel if I could see her for one mo- 
ment.” 

The girl went away delighted with the mis- 
sion. 

Violet appeared again at the door in sad con- 
fusion. “O,’ she said, “I have behaved so 
absurdly, so childishly, 1am quite ashamed. You 
won’t think of it. Will it be too much to ask 
you not to say that I have told you——” 

“A little secret?” said the fowler, smiling. 
“Ts it to be ovr secret? Withallmy heart. But 
what is the meaning of allthis? What are these 


mysterious promises and tyraut relations? Or is, 





it my poor head that is not yet recovered? I 
think it must be.” 

She was hanging down her head, and said over 
again she had been so foolish and so ridiculous. 

Fermor’s voice became wonderfully soft. “Se- 
riously,” said he, “can I help you? If you were, 
indeed, to do me the honour of thinking me 
worthy of being consulted, such poor advice as I 
am capable of would be at your service. Ihave 
seena litile of the world, and have been knocked 
about here, there, and everywhere. I ought to 
know something. Do consult me, and I am sure 
I could help you.” , 

A melancholy sort of flageolet voice was the 
most effective of all the instruments in Fermor’s 
orchestra. He was playing on it now, and with 
surprising effect. 

**O, you are so kind, so good,” she said, tear- 
fully, “and I don’t know how to thank you. But 
they don’t know, they don’t understand——” 

“They? Who” said Fermor. “You won't 
be angry if I say something—that is, if I sus- 
pect that there is a friend of yours who has 
something to do with this. You see, a sick man 
hears something occasionally. Now, I know his 
nature very well, having come in contact with 
ever so many natures up and down the world. 
I may not have profited by all my opportunities 
as I ought to have done, but, in spite of myself, 
Ihave come to know human nature, at least. 
Well, Mr. Hanbury is an honest, good soul, that 
means well; and I seriously tell you, if he does 
make a mistake, and is hurried out of his regular 
course by a little honest roughness, I know 
enough of human nature to see that it is only on 
the surface.” 

“QO, it is not that; but this place, as you 
know, is full of—stories,” said the girl, pas- 
sionately; “ but I don’t like him—never caz like 
him! never!” 

* Never like him !” said Fermor, looking round 
in astonishment. “How singular! How sur- 
prising!” (Over and over again, when he got 
home, did he rehearse this scene with delight 
and complacency, the exquisite skill with which 
he had “ played” seeming to him above all other 
efforts of his life.) ‘“ Do tell me about this, for 
really Zshould have thought——but then I always 
forget that I have been a sick man with a battered 
head, and, what is worse, a defeated one, on an 
occasion when I would have given I can’t say 
what to have gained a victory !” 

Fermor was walking up and down the room as 
he spoke all this very volubly, his coat fluttering 
back as he walked, like the drapery of a robe. 

“T should have come back to you, to your 
carriage, to be crowned; but it was no use 
struggling with destiny. Your wishes, I know, 
were against me, like a strong gale. You had 
your champion—why not? ‘To say the truth, I 
never do expect to succeed in anything in life, 
T expect to be always near it—to want some- 
thing just at the last moment. Sce the life I 
lead, forced to associate with that herd—a set of 
blocks—good in their own way, but for a mind 
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like mine that looks to better things, scarcely 
companions. I am a dreamer.” 

He was pacing up and down, delivering his 
speech with singular fluency. “A dreamer! Yes. 
Such dreams! During that illness you cannot 
fancy what dreams, and even visions—especially 
one night—here—in this house !” 

He halted suddenly on his beat and looked at 
her. Again the carmine flood was gushing to 
the surface. “Curious, wasn’t it?” he said, re- 
suming his walk. He was charmed with the 
whole situation. It seemed to him that she was 
“hanging on his words.” She was “ under a sort 
of spell,” he thought, afterwards. If he were a 
man inclined to boast, what a thing to tell—to 
overwhelm those creatures at the barracks. 

He was surprised at his own fluency. He went 
on, still pacing : “ You don’t care to trust me, and 
yet, perhaps, I might be found useful. I often 
think I should have been a priest. Yes, [should 
have liked to have been a priest. To have sat all 
day long in a confessional—and yet, I dare say, I 
could guess the whole state of things. I have 
an instinct for human affairs, a strange instinct. 
I can read a situation like a book. I can read 
minds, too. For instance, I can take the front 
of this house off and look in. I know at once 
who are my friends,” he went on ; “in this house, 
how many have I? Possibly not one.” This last 
sentence he spoke in a low, half-melancholy tone. 
“Possibly not one!” he repeated. “ But that 
is a mere personal view. What does it matter? 
The other day, if there had been a little rough 
stone where I fell, why I should not be talking 
to you here—perhaps boring you terribly.” 

* No, no, no!” said the girl, casting down her 
eyes; “I could listen for—that. is, I like hear- 
ing it.” 

“Then, as for you,” continued he, glancing 
at the other Fermor in the mirror, “I can 
understand it all. Relatives, sisters, mothers, 
brothers, who have our interest at heart, and 
think they understand it better than we do, 
hurrying us eagerly on into some serious step— 
all for our good,” added he, sarcastically. “Dear 
Miss Manuel, I feel like an old friend to you, and 
seriously—for it would be affectation in me to 
say I do xzot see that you have something on 
your mind—seriously, if by advice or assistance 
I can be of use, pray employ me.” 

She looked up at him with her full round eyes, 
now little, glistening, and tearful. 

“OQ!” she said, “ Mr. Fermor, [ am unhappy, 
very unhappy; I don’t know what todo. They 
are so kind, and so good, and mean so well, and 
all for my interest.” 

“Exactly,” said he, smiling. “ Everything 
disagreeable is for our interest.” His intuitive 
knowledge of nature was surprising to himself, 

“And I am, I may say, alone in the house, 
without support, and I do fear I shall be hurried 
into a step—which——” 

Fermor went over, and sat down beside her on 
the sofa. He was going to hear it all. It was 
growing dusk. At that moment the door was 





opened. A joyous, noisy, hearty figure burst 


n. 
“We have been waiting for hours,” it said: 

, ae ? ~ 
adding, after a bewildering pause, “ What! 
Fermor ?” 





A POLITICAL PARROT. 





A warm day in spring in New York often 
means a hot day, such as oppresses London in 
August. The air seems full of gold-dust heated 
to the boiling point, and a native American takes 
to ice cream and brandy smashers remedially. 

I was on “the shilling side of Broadway” (I 
do not know the origin of this derogatory desig- 
nation) on one of those hot mornings in spring, 
when the metropolitan disposition to ice cream 
impelled me into a confectioner’s shop. The back 
parlour of a former aristocratic dwelling was the 
refreshment-room. Its large windows Jooked to- 
wards the east, and the room was flooded with 
sunshine, such as a Londoner is never blessed nor 
blinded with ;—for there are two sides even to the 
subject of sunshine. In the warm heart of the 
light there was a brilliant green parrot, fastened 
by a silver chain to a perch, where she seemed 
to rest from pure choice. She was singing as I 
never heard a parrot sing—with human natural- 
ness and rollicking joyousness. ‘The song, an 
ancient favourite with a certain class in the land 
of its birth, had met favour with all classes in 
the land of its adoption: 


O, it’s my delight on a shiny night, &c. 


She sung it all, without once stopping or break- 
ing down. 

The waiter, who wiped the small table where 
I had seated myself and handed me the daily 
paper fastened in a machine lest it should run 
away, remarked, “Twenty year old, if she’s a 
day !” 

I gave my order, and then listened to the 
song until it was finished, as a respectful audience 
should, not interrupting to applaud. Then I 
said, “ Bravo, Polly!” 

The parrot turned her head, and looking at 
me sharply, said, rapidly, “ What’s your name ? 
What do you want? Can you whistle ?” 

“ What’s your name?” I replied, in Yankee 
fashion: answering one question, or three, with 
another. 

“Pretty Poll, pretty Poll, poor Poll! Polly 
wants a cracker. Polly Brown, Polly Brown, 
Capiain John Brown’s bird, ship Midas. Bought 
of a nigger king on the Gold Coast for a pair of 
red breeches and a roasting-pig. Brought to 
Philadelphia in eighteen hundred forty. Don’t 
you know the devil’s dead? Choked to death 
with a Quaker’s head. Captain Brown’s bird. 
Captain Brown’s a Whig, wears a ciean shirt.” 

This sent the parrot’s associations to sea, and 
she proceeded to heave anchor with a will, 
changing merrily to sailor songs till an imaginary 
stormcame on. Then she gave orders through a 
speaking-trumpet, proving that she had been for- 
gotten and left on deck in a squall, and that she 
had not been so much frightened as to interrupt 
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the progress of hereducation. When the storm 
was over, she took to the pump, and sang with 
a tenderness and fair-weather-after-a-storm 
sweetness, 


Rock and roll me over, one more day, 
One more day, my darling, 

One more day; 

O, rock and roll me over, 

One more day. 


The parrot’s usual sharp barking unhumanity of 
voice was not present in this specimen. She 
spoke and sang like a music-loving negro of in- 
telligence and European training. Doubtless 
her. first lessons had been given by such a master. 
Lam sorry to be obliged to record, that presently 
Captain Brown’s bird began a running fire 
of very naughty words. As the Yankees say, 
“it would not be pretty” to repeat this portion 
of the bird’s performance. Like a good artist, 
she did not allow her audience to tire from the 
length of any part of her entertainment. She 
came by sudden transition to the rehearsal of 
political contests. She elected General Harrison 
to the presidency of the United States with 


Have you heard the great commotion, 
Motion, motion, 

The country through? 

It is the ball a rolling on, 

For Tippecanoe and Tyler too, 

And with them we'll beat little Van; 
Van, Van, is a used-up man. 


The English reader may need to be informed 
that General Harrison, then candidate for the 
presidency of the ¢hen United States, had once 
upon a time fought with some Indians at a place 
called Tippecanoe. A hero was wanted as can- 
didate for the presidency. ‘The “ Hero of Tippe- 
canoe” was selected, and duly nicknamed “Old 
Tip,” and was sung into office. “ Tyler, too,” 
became vice-president, because a president in- 
volves the sequitur of a vice-president. “Little 
Van, Van,” who was “a used-up man,” was 
President Van Buren at the time of this election, 
in the fourth year of his reign over the great re- 
public. The songs in this campaign, which were 
all faithfully remembered by the parrot, had a 
great family resemblance, and were not too reve- 
rent to be inconsistent with universal suffrage 
and “the sovereignty of the people.” One of 
them, sang to the tune of O Susanna, alluded to 
the residence of Mr. Van Buren, and the product 
of his kitchen-garden, in the culture of which he 
was supposed to have much satisfaction : 


I had a dream the other night, 

When everything was still, 

I dreamt I saw old Kinderhook 

A comin’ down the hill; 

A cabbage stump was in his mouth, 

A tear was in his eye, 

Says he, we are beaten, North and South, 
But Johnny, don’t you cry. 


Johnny was President Van Buren’s only son, 
and a celebrated democratic “stump orator.” 





The family residence was at Kinderhook. 


The next “ presidential campaign” rehearsed 
by the bird was that in which Mr. Henry Clay 
failed to be elected. The refrain of one of the 
songs was sung to the tune of Old Dan Tucker: 


Get out of the way, you're all unlucky, 
Clear the track for old Kentucky ! 


Millions of men, north, south, east, and west, 
had sung the same doggerel to the same negro 
music, with the same host of torchlight proces- 
sions and tar-barrel bonfires, that the parrot was 
now singing in the soft sunshine of early spring, 
in the metropolis of the great republic. _ 

Captain Brown’s bird was a living history 
of much that had not found record elsewhere. 
When at last she ceased to sing, I turned to 
the table, to find a melted ice cream and an 
iced sherry cobbler awaiting my leisure. I 
paid proper attention to the legitimate fluid, 
and was paying my score, when a young girl, 
as pretty as young American girls often are, 
brushed past me, and past her faded and at- 
tenuated mother, who sat at the receipt of 
cash, evidently going to school; for she had a 
book and a porcelain slate in her hand. The 
parrot cried out briskly, ‘‘ Maggie, have you got 
your Geography?” She replied, “ Yes, I have,” 
and went her way. The feminine cashier assured 
me that the parrot knew the meaning of all she 
said, and of all that was said to her. The pro- 
prietress believed in her rational powers as fully 
as the negroes believe in those of the monkey. 
*T only wish,” said she, “that she would not 
say so many things that are zot pretty.” 

Should the age of the parrot be correctly esti- 
mated by naturalists, this same bird may live to 
celebrate a dozen more presidential elections : or 
perhaps the inauguration of an elective monarchy. 





TWOPENNY TOWN. 

TworEenny Town is one of the most salu- 
brious, and yet one of the most despised, quar- 
ters of the metropolis. Persons with a turn for 
gentility, who have so far got on in life as to be 
able to reside in the aristocratic neighbourhood 
of Russel]l-square, speak of Twopenny Town 
with the greatest contempt. When they wish to 
mark the low social status of a person, they 
mention with a sneer that he lives at Twopenny 
Town. They talk facetiously of ‘T'wopenny 
Town as a distant and unknown region, to which 
only the most adventurous explorers have pene- 
trated, and from which travellers have returned 
to tell strange tales of rude and inhospitable 
natives, who live in ground-floor parlours, poison 
their guests with twenty-seven shilling sherry, 
and go out to parties in cleaned gloves. In 
these aristocratic circles—albeit within ten 
minutes’ walk of the Mob-Cap, the centre and 
capital of the despised region—the very men- 
tion of Twopenny Town is considered equiva- 
lent to a good joke.. It calls up in the genteel 
mind’s eye absurd pictures of life in parlours, 
bed and breakfast for ten shillings a week, with 
use of sitting-room, and dinner on Sundays; 
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evening parties with beef sandwiches for supper ; 
chairs and sofas covered with American leather 
cloth, and a general sitting down to tea—with 
shrimps when in season, otherwise “ creases” — 
at five o’clock. In fact, Twopenny Town, from 
the Russell-square point of view, is a monstrously 
absurd place ; a laughable place altogether. 

There are some persons so keenly conscious 
of the ridicule which attaches to Twopenny 
Town, that they will never own that they live 
there. When Russell-square asks them where 
they dwell, they artfully avoid reproach by say- 
ing, “ Up the Park way.” When Russell-square 
and Twopenny Town start together from the 
West-end, bound for home, and Russell-square 
says, “ Which way do you go?” Twopenny Town 
cautiously replies, “ Northward.” I really be- 
lieve there are people of genteel aspirations who 
sneak in and out of Twopenny Town every day 
as if T'wopenny Town were a wild beasts’ lair 
or the hiding-place of a thief. When Russell- 
square happens to be in the neighbourhood, and 
catches a resident in the act of being there 
treading in an accustomed manner the pave- 
ments of ‘T'wopenny Town, the resident imme- 
diately stammers out an apology for his mis- 
conduct, and says he has been to visit a person 
“up that way.” Perfectly conscious of ail this, 
and even admitting the ungenteel character of 
the quarter, I am nevertheless willing publicly 
to own—not that, when I proceed towards my 
home, I “go northward,” or that my residence 
is “up the Park way”—but plainly, in a straight- 
forward manner, that I live and treasure my 
Lares and Penates in the very heart of Two- 
penny Town. I am not ashamed of it. On the 
contrary, I glory in it. 

You—I am addressing Russell-square—have 
no idea what a wonderful place 'T'wopenny Town 
is. It is such a very wonderful place, and so 
little known to the haunts of genteel civilisa- 
tion in which you move, that I am tempted to 
write an account of my travels and residence in 
the region, to be published by Mr. Murray in a 
thick volume printed in large type, with mar- 
ginal references, foot-notes, and a map. 

Looking from my window at this moment, I 
have a full view of all the wonders of science 
and art at one glance. That great invention, 
steam, displays itself in all its remarkable 
applications to the purposes of man. I see 
railway trains incessantly rattling along, tear- 
ing madly after each other, and apparently play- 
ing at follow-my-leader among the chimneys ; 
underneath I see a steam barge puffing up the 
canal like an amphibious locomotive ; 1 see also 
the mast of a ship, and, above all, the electric 
telegraph ruling the sky, like a sheet of blue- 
wove Bath post, for music. Right and left, 
photographers meet my view, exhausting the 
beams of the summer sun, and, as it appears to 
me, bringing on winter prematurely, in their en- 
deavours to fix the lineaments of the Twopenny 
Townian on slips of card, at the charge of ten 
shillings a dozen. My wonderful prospect takes 
in any number of yellow omnibuses that go 
“all the way” for twopence ; any number of red 





ditto, that go all the way for a penny; three 
pastrycooks, ready and willing to execute wed- 
ding orders at five minutes’ notice ; four under- 
takers, equally ready and willing to execute 
funeral ditto, with the same promptitude, at 
charges to suit any length of pocket and any 
depth of grief. When I add to this an em- 
orium for the supply of claret at twelve shil- 
ings a dozen, I think you will allow that my 
view is a most comprehensive one, and that the 
wonders of nature, art, science, and commerce, 
are concentrated in Twopenny Town ina tableau 
well adapted for the frontispiece of a school 
edition of the Wonders of the World. Stay! I 
forgot to mention a figure of Britannia on the 
top of a public-house, and a lion couchant on 
the summit of a brewery. When a balloon 
happens to travel this way, my view may be said 
to embrace the whole circle of the sciences. If 
Zadkiel should be in need of a good telling 
hieroglyphic, let him come up and take a 
sketch from my window. There was a fine 
chance for him the other day, when the British 
lion was asleep on the top of the brewery, 
Britannia was having her shield taken down for 
repairs, and a locomotive engine was taking a 
leap from the viaduct into the street below. It 
was a deeply impressive portent of grief to 
Britannia. 

I might say that Twopenny Town is in the 
perpetual enjoyment of all the luxuries of the 
season. What is there that heart or hand could 
desire that it does not possess? Will any one 
be good enough to mention the article? Aris- 
tocracy? Why, there is a lady in Full-Moon- 
street who is the rightful heir to the throne, and 
has papers to prove it, if anybody would only 
look at them. This Royal Personage, coming 
down my street in a yellow satin gown, with a 
troop of boys at her heels, puts a touch to the 
hieroglyphic which leaves nothing to be desired, 
except, perhaps, an eclipse of the sun. 

The drama? Are not all our back draw- 
ing-rooms stages? all our young men and 
women merely players, having their exits and 
their entrances by the same one door on the 
landing at the top of the stairs among the 
cups and saucers? I can assure you, when 
we engage in private theatricals, we do the 
thing in style; print the programmes on 
scented note-paper with embossed borders, and 
get up all our pieces with appropriate scenery 
and the correct costumes. Our company never 
had a break down but once, and that was 
when we played Box and Cox at the Theatre 
Royal Fourteen Melpomene Terrace. Jobbins, 
who played Box, was a great stickler for the 
realities, and would insist upon having a real 
fire, and a real mutton-chop to throw out of 
window. It certainly was very natural and 
effective to see Jobbins, as Box, come in and 
chuck a real chop, frizzling from the fire, out of 
a real window into a real street; but, unfor- 
tunately, a crusty old gentleman witk a white 
hat on his head was passing at the moment, and 
the chop fell right on the crown of the hat, and 
printed off an impression of itself with the 
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gravy. The old gentleman was in an awful 
rage, rang the door-bell, and made such a dis- 
turbance that we were obliged to stop the per- 
formance. We began it all over again, however, 
when he went away, taking the precaution to 
station a policeman outside to warn the people 
off when the chop was coming. Some one said 
that the policeman caught the chop, and was 
seen going off gnawing it, but I can’t answer 
for that. I only know that the crusty old 
gentleman brought an action for the damage 
done to his hat, and recovered four-and-nine- 
pence, with costs. 

The private pursuit of the drama in the more 
select quarters of Twopenny Town has been 
greatly conducive to matrimony. On several 
occasions the mimic love of the stage has ripened 
into the real article, and led to performances of 
another kind; which, in respect of a procession 
of maidens clad in white, and the employment 
of grey horses, may not improperly be feunioed 
as spectacular and equestrian. If it be true 
that a difference of disposition in man and wife 
is necessary to preserve the true balance of 
matrimonial happiness, then, I should say, our 
stage-made marriages are likely to turn out well ; 
as, in most cases, they have been a union of 
tragedy and comedy. We all thought for a 
long time it was Mrs. Bouncer that Box was 
sweet upon, and that Iago (we play a selection— 
usually the third act) had fixed his affections 
upon Emilia. But it proved, in the end, to be 
quite the contrary. Box got spliced to Emilia, 
and Mrs. Bouncer was led to the hymeneal 
altar by Iago. This arrangement, otherwise 
happy, was so far disadvantageous that it led 
to the retirement of both parties from the 
boards; Box being averse to Emilia playing 
with strange Iagos, and Iago being averse to 
Mrs. Bouncer playing with strange Boxes. An 
attempt was made to accommodate matters, 
but without success. Jago could not stoop to 
low comedy, and Box found it wholly beyond 
his power to elevate himself to the level of high 
tragedy. The consequence is, that Iago and 
Box now confine themselves to solo recita- 
tions; Iago giving us Brutus and Cassius, and 
Box his own serio-comic poem of the “Cheery 
Periwinkle.” 

Is there anything else you would like to 
mention ? Music? Coulda community desire 
anything better than the Minerva Music Hall? 
It has this advantage over the opera, that you 
are not obliged to go in evening-dress. No one 
but the head waiter wears a dress coat and a 
white choker, and the prices are ;—body of the 
hall twopence, balcony fourpence, stalls nine- 
pence. The amount of talent which is displayed 
for these moderate charges is immense. Look 
at the bill—* Mr. and Mrs. Loppits, the charm- 
ing duettists ; Signor and Signora Polloni, the 
versatile dramatic operatic couple ; Joe Barnes, 
the comic; Gus Davis, the funny little man; 
Mademoiselle Pettitoe, the charming ballerina 
and transformation dancer; Paddy Fannagan, 
the characteristic Irishman; and stunning Joe 


Pollock, the pet of Twopenny Town.” The mud- , 





bespattered brougham that you see waiting at 
the door about half-past nine belongs to Mr. 
and Mrs. Loppits, the charming duettists. I 
am surprised that the proprietor does not 
mention the brougham in the bills, for it is 
almost as charming as Mr. and Mrs. Loppits 
themselves. Ladies and gentlemen proceeding 
to the body of the hall, twopence, pause to 
gaze upon it with awe and admiration. Gentle- 
men, whose means are inadequate to the body 
of the hall, twopence, are content to remain 
outside and pat Mr. and Mrs. Loppits’ horse, by 
the kind permission of Mr. and Mrs. Loppits’ 
coachman, a grave and dignified person, who 
appears to ignore the music-hall, and to try to 
look as if his connexion with Mr. and Mrs. 
Loppits did not extend beyond the legitimate 
duty of driving their brougham. I should 
mention, that Mr. and Mrs. Loppits’ horse is a 
tall aristocratic looking animal, with a Roman 
nose, and is known to some irreverent grooms in 
the adjoiing mews as Julius Cesar. 

Iam inclined to think that our music-hall 
was formerly achapel. My reason for so think- 
ing is, that the body of the hall is furnished with 
rows of narrow desks instead of tables. These 
desks, though used at present as a resting-place 
for pewter pots, seem to have been originally 
designed to support hymn-books. The material 
of the desks being plain deal, and the grain 
coarse, I should say that the denomination was 
methodistical and primitive. The clock in the 
front of the gallery is of a sombre and severe 
aspect, and the effort it makes to cover its face 
with two hands and a half, seems to imply that 
it is ashamed to keep time to the present goings 
on. This disposes me to think that it may at 
one time have been used to Sunday duty and 
sermons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Loppits are charming duettists 
undoubtedly. They generally enact lovers : Mrs. 
Loppits, strong minded, in a low-bodied pink 
dress ; Mr. Loppits, weak minded and bashful, 
in a fluffy white hat and bed curtain trousers. 
Mr. Loppits’ assumption of bashfulness, by 

utting his forefinger in his mouth and shaking 
Limself laterally, is much esteemed. The steadi- 
ness of the chorus which comes in at the end of 
the dialogue, as if Mr. and Mrs. Loppits had 
been wound up for it, is also greatly admired. 
Mr. and Mrs. Loppits “oblige again” three 
times, and then depart down the body of the 
hall with two carpet-bags, followed by admiring 
eyes until they disappear to enter their brougham. 
The greatest favourite, and deservedly so, is 
“Joe Barnes, the comic.” Mr. Barnes comes 
on in a little white hat with a little black band 
round it, and wears a very short tartan jacket. 
The humours which he expresses by cocking his 
hat on the front of his head, the back of his head, 
the side of his head, and by pulling it right over 
his eyes, are as various as the chords of the 
human heart. His hat may be said to sweep 
the whole lyre of the comic muse. Mr. Joe 
Barnes’s favourite songs are Naughty Jemima 
Brown, The Barber’s Wife, and Fickle False 
Matilda. All three point morals. Naughty 
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Jemima Brown is an example of ingratitude. 
Her y man took her out and treated her to 
cakes and wine, but, notwithstanding all his 
kindness, naughty Jemima jilted him. The 
Barber’s Wife is a faithless woman, who, being 
struck with remorse, puts an end to her exist- 
ence with the weapon most convenient for the 
rhythm and the rhyme, which happens to be a 
carving-knife. This is much applauded. But 
the prime favourite is Matilda, who, having a 
chorus, can be taken up by the whole audience. 
When Mr. Joe Barnes stamps his foot and says, 
“Now then, all together,” stalls, body of the 
hall, and balconies, break forth in unison: 


Matilda! Matilda! 

Fickle, false Matilda! 

She’s broke my heart and ruined me, 
That faithless bonnet build-ah. 


She was a very greedy, gormandising, young 
woman was Matilda, ate pounds of pork sau- 
sages, drank gin-and-water, and went on in such 
an outrageous way, that we quite sympathised 
with the young man when he confesses that “ be 
thought he should have killed-ah.” 

Paddy Fannagan’s song of the Irish wake is 
highly characteristic. Paddy Fannagan comes on 
in a bob-tailed frieze coat, and a hat without a 
brim or a crown—the national costume of Ire- 
land—and puts his shillelagh on the floor, saying 
that it represents the body of the decease 
Patrick O’ Whack. Mr. Fannagan then puts a 
red handkerchief round his head, and at once 
becomes Shelah, weeping and wailing over the 
lifeless form of Patrick. He takes off the red 
handkerchief, and becomes Murdoch O‘Grady, 
roundly abusing the prostrate Patrick as a big 
blackguard, and after subjecting the corpse to 
every indignity, concludes, amid thunders of 
applause, by spitting in Patrick’s eye. If you 
have anything in the characteristic way that 
will match this in the neighbourhood of Russell- 
square, perhaps you will just say so. 

The performances of Mademoiselle Pettitoe, 
thecharming ballerina and transformation dancer, 
are described in the bills as “ pleasing,” which, 
however, is a weak expression. They may be 
said to be highly sensational. Mademoiselle 
Pettitoe comes on first of all as a Scotch fish- 
girl, dances in a manner characteristic of Scotia, 
and runs off to return the next minute as an 
Irish colleen, with a jig; then a dusky daughter 
of Egypt; and, in rapid and breathless succes- 
sion, as a female representative of Spain, Italy, 
Poland, and other picturesque countries, until 
she reduces her costume to that scant condi- 
tion which leaves nothing beyond the assump- 
tion of the God of Love. When Mademoiselle 
Pettitoe dances violently in this character, with 
nothing on to speak of but a bow and arrow, 
there is always a feverish expectation mingled 
with some apprehension that she will inconti- 
nently appear next, without going off, as the 
God of Love’s mother. 

Have we got anything in Twopenny Town 
like the Pantheon, or the Burlington Arcade ? 
Have we not? Just look at Main-street in the 





evening, when the naphtha lamps are lighted. 
Why, there is a mile of Pantheon on one side, 
and a mile of Burlington Arcade on the other—a 
moving panorama of life and merchandise in all 
its branches. What d’ye lack? What may 
you be pleased to require? Name the article. 
Rings, pins, brooches, chains, combs, garters, 
embroidered strips for petticoats, onions, oysters, 
fried fish, tinted note-paper, umbrellas, all the 
popular music of the day, cucumbers, illustrated 
works of fiction, boot-laces, roots, artificial 
flowers, net caps, crinolines, plates and dishes, 
teacups, saucepans, bear’s grease, herb pills— 
they are all here, and a thousand choice articles 
de Londres besides. Why, Main-street is the 
Palais Royale al fresco. Look at our baked 

otato machine! Is there another like it in 

ondon—in the world? In other quarters it is 
a mere can; here it is a vast machine with a 
furnace beneath, and no end of drawers above 
with bushels of potatoes in every stage of readi- 
ness. And here, I may remark, that I don’t 
know any place except Twopenny Town where 
you can get baked potatoes and fried fish 
all the year round. In heat and in cold, in joy 
and in sorrow, baked potatoes and fried fish are 
constant to us still. 

Is it amusement combined with instruction 
you require? There is the Bacon Institute in 
Fryer-street, alternating lectures on the causes 
of pauperism and crime, with recitals from the 
dramatic poets, an address to the inhabitants on 
the abuses prevalent in the vestry, and an “ Olla 
Podrida of Fun, Fact, Fancy, and Ventriloquy, 
by Mr. Inigo Inwards.” N.B. An infant’s 
school on the ground floor, and the hall let on 
Sundays to preachers of any denomination, who 
are heed to pay the exceedingly moderate 
rent in advance. Then there is the People’s 
Forum in Canal-bridge-road, where we have the 
rights of man on Monday, the wrongs of the 
working classes on Tuesday, demonstrations 
against the highway rate on Wednesday, tea 
meetings with prayer on Thursday, rifle band on 
Friday, and the trial of John Barleycorn on 
Saturday; judge, jury, counsel, and witnesses, 
all being local converts from habits of the most 
frightful intemperance to the principles of total 
abstinence, the counsel for the prosecution 
affording a most edifying example as one who, 
through intemperance, was the death of his aged 
grandmother. 

If you ask where we, the inhabitants of Two- 
penny Town, are in the habit of going on Sunday? 
I answer you that we are in the habit of going 
to church on Sunday. And we have a choice of 
churches in Twopenny Town—a very wide 
choice of churches. 1 don’t think there is a 
denomination that you could mention, from the 
Church of England in all its varieties of high, 
low, and broad, down to the Latter-day Saints 
and the Shakers, that does not boast a temple 
within our district. And we are well supplied 
with out-door religious exercises besides. There 
is a clergyman of the Church of England who 
preaches every Sunday, weather permitting, in 
gown and bands, from a Windsor chair in front 
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of the Mob-Cap. He is very popular, and can 
always manage to hold the attention of his 
audience, when he does not extend his sermon 
beyond one o’clock. When he is indiscreet 
enough to overstep that limit, he finds that the 
attractions of beer are too much for him. A 
little higher up the road we are edified by an 
awakened tinman, who draws his illustrations 
from his own family circle, and occasionally tells 
us what pious thoughts came into his wife’s 
head when she was washing the greens for 
dinner. The tinman has so often mentioned his 
boy Tommy in a religious and doctrinal con- 
nexion, that I begin to regard Tommy as an extra 
Scriptural personage, and an essential part of 
the new doctrine. I have a vague sort of feel- 
ing that some day or other I shall be required 
to subscribe to Tommy. In the evening, a 
youth of tender years addresses us, with his eyes 
shut, as “O, his friends,” from the top of a four 
and a half gallon cask close to the open side- 
door of the House of Call for Plasterers. This 
preaching is promoted by the landlady of the 
House of Call for Plasterers, who stands at the 
door to listen—leaving her daughters to serve 
at the bar—and appears greatly to profit by the 
youth’s ministrations, both as a publican and as 
a sinner. If heresy and strange doctrine be 
what you want, come to Twopenny Town. There 
is a chapel up the road where all the heresies 
are introduced the moment they arrive from 
Oxford or South Africa. The reverend pro- 
“ed sends round circulars to inform us when 
1e has added any strange doctrine to his collec- 
tion. We have had all the new things as they 
came out: the Rejection of the Thirty-nine 
Articles ; the Denial of Moses; the Explosion 
of Noah’s Ark; and I have no doubt that the 
Fallacy of Baptismal Regeneration “ will shortly 
be added.” 

Literature? Twopenny Town boasts two 
newspapers, solely devoted to the interests of 
the locality, recording from week to week, for 
the small charge of one penny, the doings of 
the vestry, the local improvement board, and the 
workhouse committee, and keeping a sharp eye 
—two sharp eyes—upon the half-yearly rating. 
N.B. Advertisements threepence a line ; servants 
wanting places and apartments to let (with or 
without board, or partial) at a reduction. The 
editors, or proprictors, have no objection to call 
and leave your copies early on the day of 
publication. Five circulating libraries within a 
radius of a quarter of a mile, where all the oldest 
standard works may be obtained; twopence a 
volume for as Jong as you like, and the librarians 
don’t mind if you never return them. ‘The 
Fine Arts? The barber’s in Nobthatch-street, 
where you may have your hair cut for three- 
pence—ineluding brushing by machinery—and 
enjoy the contemplation of all the masters, 
old and young, on view, or for sale; on view 
gratis, a genuine Corregio, or on sale, two 
pound fifteen, with a pot of bear’s grease or 
a bottle of wash for thinness on the top, 
thrown in. 

Is there anything else you would like to 





mention? Nothing? Very well then; allow 
that Twopenny Town is a world in itself, leaving 
nothing to be desired. 


QUITE ALONE. 


Tue continuation of this Story is postponed 
until next week. 








MEDUSA. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IV. 

THE next morning, Edward Saville watched 
the old serving-man out, he saw the two girls 
start in the direction of Kensington Gardens, 
and he determined once more to essay his bland- 
ishments, backed with another half-crown, upon 
the little maid-of-all-work. He had not closed 
his eyes all night, and could not rest until he 
had acquired some definite information with re- 
gard to his neighbours. 

He rung at the bell, and Jane answered it. 


* T am sure you're a good-natured little puss,” 


he said, giving her the half-crown; “and you 
won’t refuse to tell me who it was 
beautifully on the piano last night. ad my 
window open, and was listening all the evening : 
was it Miss Elizabeth ?” 

“ Oh laws no,” said Jane, “ that was Mr. 
William ; he do play beautiful to be sure! I 
often listens myself.” 

* Oh, that was Mr. William, was it? And 
does he often come and play here ?” 

“Why, to be sure he do,” answered the 
girl; “he’s Mrs. Hausmann’s own son, and he’s 
here a’most every evening.” 

* Oh, Mrs. Hausmann’s son, is he?” It was 
her brother, then—and he drew a long breath. 
“What fun they were having Aetna. Miss 
Elizabeth fell fast asleep in the moonlight.” 

* Laws!” said the girl, “that was Countess 
Vander, that wasn’t Miss Elizabeth.” 

“No, no,” said Edward Saville, impatiently, 
with a renewal of agitation; “I mean Miss 
Elizabeth, the tall lady in white.” 

“I know,” interrupted the girl, “with all 
her hair down to her feet—well, that’s Countess 
Vander, that is.” 

“Jane!” called a loud voice from within, 
and the conscience-stricken Jane vanished under 
ground, as a homely-looking old German woman, 
with a stern careworn aspect, walked straight up 
to the street-door, and shut it in his face. 

Nothing daunted, he repaired to the florist’s, 
and, having provided himself with another 
beautiful nosegay, left it at the house as he 
came back. He gave it to the old man-servant 
with a sovereign, and begged him to deliver it 
to Countess Vander, the tall lady with the long 
fair hair. In about ten minutes his flowers 
were again returned to him, with the following 
note: 


Sir,—I must beg you to abandon a pursuit 
which is extremely annoying to us, and can only 
be productive of disappointment and unhappiness 
to yourself. Your attentions are not welcome 


playing sO: 
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to the lady to whom they are offered, and, in 
your own interest, I warn you not to continue 


them. 
MARGARET HavsMANN. 


He saw that no support was to be hoped for 
from the old lady; Dut, not deterred by this 
severe little missive, resolved to see whether the 
younger woman were not more assailable, and 
could not be enlisted in his favour. Since the 
strange scene which he had been a witness to in 
the garden, he had returned with some degree of 
bitterness, and scorn of himself for his romance, 
to his first misgivings about the mysterious 
woman who had so bewitched him. The 
certainty of her light conduct had at last cut 
itself with a sharp pang into his heart ; but with 
that certainty had slid in a much more positive 
hope than he had ever before ventured to indulge, 
and one that, as we have seen, led him to more 
open measures of pursuit than he had yet 
hazarded. 

For two days he watched incessantly for an 
occasion of speaking to her, but in vain. The 
third morning brought him better luck, and he 
saw Miss Hausmann, at last, leave the house 
alone; here was the opportunity ready made for 
him. He took his hat and followed her at 
some distance ; she went along the Bayswater- 
road, until she came tothe top of Oxford-street, 
and prepared to cross over into Hyde Park. 
Edward Saville was close behind her now, and 
had made up his mind, as soon as they were in 
the Park, to address her. There was a tremen- 
dous double line of carts, cabs, and omnibuses, 
and they were obliged to wait some little time 
in order to let them pass. At last there was a 
momentary opening, and Miss Hausmann went 
across. She had not, however, perceived an 
omnibus which was coming down full tilt upon 
her. “Go back! go back!” shouted the 
terrified people from both sides, who saw her 
danger. Bewildered by their cries, instead of 
going rapidly either back or forward, she 
hesitated fatally, and the next instant was 
knocked down by the pole of the omnibus. The 
driver, who was looking another way, was quite 
unable to pull up his horses in time, and she 
must infallibly have been run over had not 
Edward Saville, rushing forward, seized the 
bridle and violently backed the horses at his own 
peril, saving her from the death that, to the 
alarmed bystanders, had appeared all but in- 
evitable. As it was, she was more frightened 
than hurt, but her ankle was badly sprained. 
He carried her in his arms to the first shop at 
hand, where she had a glass of water, and sat 
for a few moments to recover the shock. He 
then called a cab for her, and saw her to her 
own house. When they arrived, her foot was 
much worse; it gave her great pain, and she 
could not put it to the ground. Edward Saville 
explained what had happened to the old man, 
who went to fetch his mistress, Great was her 
tribulation at hearing of her daughter’s acci- 
dent, but great was also her gratitude. Edward, 
assisted by the old man, carried Miss Hausmann 





into the drawing-room and placed her on a sofa, 
after which, laden with the heartfelt thanks 
of both mother and daughter, he withdrew. 
About two hours later he received a message 
from the next house ; Madame Hausmann wished 
to speak to him, if he would be kind enough to 
come and see her. She met him in tlie hall, 
and, drawing him into the little sitting-room, 
closed the door. 

“ You have been kind to my child, and done 
me a service I can never repay. You are rich, 
Iam poor. I can never serve you but in one 
way only, and that is by telling you what I had 
thought never to tell to any soul alive. You 
must come here no more,” she said; “forget 
Wanda—she is an ill-fated creature, who can 
but darken your young days. I have tried to 
warn you, but youth is mad, and won’t be 
cnn. Now listen, and judge what hope 
there is for you.” She made him sit down, and 
then spoke as follows : 

“ We are from Bohemia. My husband was a 
doctor in the small town of Altheim, and we 
lived there till he died. When I lost him, we 
left the town (I and my three children), and 
came to live again in the country, not far from 
the little village of Wallendorf, where I was 
born, and had passed all my childhood. 

“ We lived in a lonely cottage in a very wild 
spot, on the borders of a forest. Elizabeth, 

rancis, little William, and myself. Wanda is 
not my daughter, she is my foster-child only. 
We were tenants of Count Berchtold, a rich 
powerful lord, who had property all over the 
country. About four miles from us he had a 
castle, and lands, and great woods, that stretched 
as far as our cottage. This castle was always 
empty ; he would come there for a day or two 
once in three or four years, for the shooting; 
but it was never inhabited except at such times. 
When he was in the country he lived himself in 
another great castle which he had, about four- 
teen miles from our part of the world, and about 
seven from the town where my husband was 
established. 

“The count was a proud man with a heart of 
stone; the only thing he cared about was the 
greatness of his name, and the despair of his life 
was, that though he had been married many 
years, there was no heir. The countess was 
barren, and his great name would die out, and 
the property would all go to a female cousin, 
and so pass away from the family. He hated 
his wife, poor lady, and never went near her. 
There was no seal he did not heap upon her 
for this sad inisfortune of her childlessness. 

“ My husband knew her; he had been sent for 
once in a hurry to attend her; she had had a 
fall, and broken her arm. ‘They did say, that in 
one of his mad rages the count had thrown her 
against a marble table, and that so her arm had 
got broken. I don’t know how that may be; 
he had so ill a name, and was so feared and 
hated, that the worst case was always made out 
against him: there was no need of that; he was 
bad enough, anyhow. What perhaps gave a 
colour of truth to the story was, that as soon as 
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ever she got well, she sent for her brother, who 
took her straight away with him to Prague, 
where she remained, and always after lived 
separate from her husband. As for him, he 
used to spend most of his time at’ Vienna, lead- 
ing an awful life with companions as wicked as 
himself: he delighted in beg surrounded with 
wild young men, and never rested till he had 
made them as godless as he was. About seven 
years after I married and settled at Altheim, 
and while the count was away, travelling about 
in foreign parts, the countess died. She had not 
been in her grave four months, when a letter 
arrived for Mr. Hartmann, the count’s agent, 
who lived in Altheim, announcing his speedy 
arrival; he had married again, and was going to 
bring his bride home, and the house was to be 
got ready without delay. We were astonished 
at the news, for the count was fifty-five years 
old, and no one had ever thought he would have 
married again. 

“Shortly after this, some of the servants began 
to arrive at the castle, and by-and-by reports 
got spread abroad that it was a young lady of 
seventeen whom he was going to bring to that 
dreary home. There was a great deal of talk 
about it; some said that it was a good thing 
for the country that my lord should come back, 
and that the castle should be inhabited; others 
said that he and his profligate companions and 
loose servants did more harm than good in the 
place, spreading corruption: moreover, he had 
no bowels for the poor, and oppressed and 
ground down all who were dependent upon him. 
But we all were sorry for the poor young lady 
who had come so far away from her own land, 
and her own people, to live amongst us. When 
my lord’s secretary, Johann Wild, arrived at 
last to sce that all was straight, he told us more 
about it. The young countess was a Polish 
lady of great family, but without any fortune ; 
and her parents had driven her into this marriage 
because the count, who had fallen in love with 
her for her beauty, had consented to take her 
without a dower. Mr. Wild told me they had 
had sad work to bring her to it, and that she 
looked more dead than alive on the wedding- 
day, which did not please the count. 

“ They arrived late one night in May, and the 
next morning my husband was sent for up to 
the castle. The countess was tired with her 
journey, and had a slight attack of fever. Count 
Berchtold met him on the stairs, and took him 
at once into her room ; she was very lovely, and 
quite young, as they had said. The count took 
him up to the bedside; her arms were lying 
outside upon the coverlet ; he took up one of 
them, and while he felt it all over, said to my 
husband, ‘Look at her! There are arms! 
There are shoulders!’ The poor little lady 
coloured scarlet, and turned her head away, 
but the count only laughed, and went on, ‘See 
to her, doctor, see to her, and tell me what 
it is that ails her; if it is the son she means to 
give me, that shall be good news for you as 
wel] as me.’ _ 





the room, but at last he went, and then the 

oor child burst into tears, and sobbed as if her 

eart would break. She was ina frightful state 
of excitement, and could not be persuaded to 
speak for a long while ; but by degrees, seeing 
how patient and gentle my husband was, she 

uieted down at last. We afterwards heard 
that she had not known of the recent death of 
the former countess, and that, on arriving, she 
had received a great shock at finding all the 
servants assembled in the hall to meet her, clad 
in the deepest mourning: she told my husband 
besides, that coming from a smiling country, 
and belonging to a ‘large family, the loneliness 
and desolate look of the castle had frightened 
her : she was evidently terribly afraid, too, of her 
lord; this she did not say to him, but my hus- 
band saw it. 

“They had already been married more than 
two months, and there seemed to be little doubt 
as to her condition: the count was wild for joy 
when my husband told him this; he sent for 
some rare Hungarian wine, and tossed down 
glass after glass, making my husband drink with 
him to the health of the heir. My husband had 
seen in this short visit how nervous and excitable 
the timid young wife was, and tried to impress 
upon the count’s mind that gentleness and per- 
fect quiet were absolutely necessary for her 
health and for that of her child; but teach a 
wild beast to be gentle! The house was soon 
filled again with riotous guests, and my husband 
was repeatedly called in to see the countess, 
whose senses seemed actually to be leaving her, 
so great was her distress at finding herself help- 
less and alone in such strange company. She 
had been taken straight out of the convent to be 
married, and this wild life put her beside herself 
with terror. Her husband, who soon had got 
wearied of her, angered by her refusals to join 
in his godless revelry, used to jeer and mock at 
her before his servants, and often would force 
her, ill as she was, to come down and assist at 
his orgies. Her nerves were completely shaken, 
and my husband began seriously to fear for her 
reason. 

* At last her hour of trouble came. My 
husband was sent for early in the evening, and 
finding her state alarming, remained with her 
all night. The count had been drinking very 
deep, and they tried in vain to keep him out of 
the apartment: he would be there-—opposition 
only infuriated him, and increased his wife’s 
danger. After many hours of dreadful suffer- 
ing, towards five in the morning her baby was 
born. ‘Show me my son!’ shouted the count, 
springing from his chair to the bedside. It was a 
feeble, puny, wailing little girl. In a paroxysm of 
speechless rage, he rushed at his helpless wife, 
and shaking her violently, dashed her back upon 
the bed. My husband called for help, and they 
forced the count away from the room. The poor 
thing had fainted. No nurse had been provided, 
for she had meant to nurse her little one herself, 
and there it lay, hungry, and wailing piteously, 
by its mother’s side. My husband took the 


“ My husband had trouble to get him out of | baby in his arms, and going with it to the 
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count, asked him if he would let me have the 
child to nurse. ‘Have her!’ he said, savagely, 
‘yes, and keep her too—take the little scream- 
ing wretch away, and never let me see its hated 
face again!’ And so Wanda (she was named 
Wanda after her mother) was brought to me, 
and I nursed her at the same time with my own 
Wilhelm, who had been born just three weeks 
before. 

‘The countess never recovered that shock ; 
fainting-fit succeeded fainting-fit for days to- 
gether, and when at last they left her, her wits 
were gone. She was very gentle and harmless, 
but hardly ever spoke, and seemed to have gone 
into a kind of hopeless melancholy. I saw her 
once when she was still quite young; we had been 
staying with my mother at Wallendorf, and we 
drove through the grounds and past the castle 
on our road back to Altheim. My husband 
showed her to me—she was sitting at an open 


- window on an upper floor of the house, looking 


out over the long avenue and the dreary flats 
beyond; she was dressed in black, and was 
leaning back propped up in her chair. She 
looked very fearful—like an old blighted child 
—with a quantity of white hair hanging down, 
all uncombed and uncared for, about her face 
and neck. I did not sleep for many a night 
after seeing her, for thinking of that dreadful 
withered child’s face, with its mad, miserable 
eyes, and the unnatural snow-white hair. As 
we went by, she jumped and danced, and 
screamed to us, and her women had trouble 
to hold her. She had never gone over the 
threshold of her door from the hour of her 
confinement, and passed her whole life at that 
window, looking out over the long avenue to 
the miles and miles of level plain that stretched 
beyond, as if she expected to see, as a speck, 
from far away the carriage coming nearer and 
nearer with long lost friends, who would take 
her from this miserable place. But she had 
been for some years out of the world, and no 
one remembered her but death. My husband 
saw her die—no one else was near to help her: 
she was taken with some sort of fit one morn- 
ing, and they sent for him. He saw there was 
no hope, and thought it was his duty to write 
and warn the count, who was at Vienna, that 
she could not last long. One dreary night in 
December, my husband was watching with her, 
and so was the good Liesel, the nurse he had 
brought for her from the town, for she had no 
wine! attendants, only some of the peasants 

elonging to the estate, to wait upon her. The 
count had sent no answer, and they thought 
he might arrive at any moment. It was just 
about one in the morning, when a great gust of 
wind rattled down all the chimneys, and the 
dogs began suddenly to bark and clamour, and 
my husband fancied he heard the sound of 
wheels driving up to the door. He looked 
round at the countess, and saw that she had 
heard it too, and that in some strange way it 
troubled and distressed her; for he could hear 
her heart beat, and she turned her poor eyes 





his soul to look upon. He sent Liesel down to 
see if any one had arrived, and took hold of the 
poor lady’s hand to comfort and quiet her; but 
she was getting more and more agitated, and 
gasped fearfully for breath which she did not 
seem able to get. A quick heavy tread came 
up the stairs, the door was thrown open, and 
Count Berchtold entered. She knew him at 
once, thongh she had not set eyes on him for 
all those years, and in her fright and agony she 
flung herself wildly out of bed before they 
could stop her, and fell upon the floor. My 
husband rushed to pick her up, but she just 
gave one struggle and a little sigh, and with it 
her dismal life had passed away. The count 
gave orders for a magnificent funeral; but he 
did not stay to see them executed. All the 
carriages and horses from that castle, and all 
the carriages and horses from the other castle 
near Wallendorf, came out for the occasion: 
and there were torches and music to carry her 
to the family vault in the grounds. Numbers 
streamed out from the town to look at the 
sight. I went with my husband and my brother- 
in-law and his wife, but we were all of us 
strangers as it were, and it was sad to see the 
long procession of mourning coac' es and family 
coaches going along stately and slow, quite 
empty. I have often wondered if any of her 
family ever knew the sad end she had made so 
far away from them all. 

“Soon after it pleased God to take my hus- 
band from me, A my means were much re- 
stricted in consequence ; the children, too, were 
growing up, and becoming a greater expense 
to me, and, as I told you, we gave up living 
in the town, and came back to settle once 
more near my native village of Wallendorf. 
Wanda was eleven years old then, and William 
the same age; Elizabeth was thirteen, and my 
eldest boy, Francis, was fifteen. Wanda was 
a heavy charge to me, for the curse which 
had fallen upon the mother had descended to 
the child. She was insane from her birth. 
The count took no heed of her; he never came 
near the place, but he paid us handsomely for 
our care of her, and Mr. Hartmann, through 
whom the money passed, was exact with the 
remittances. She grew up to be even lovelier 
than her mother; there was nothing alarming 
about her want of reason, and only to look at 
her no one would have guessed that anything 
was much amiss with her. She did not look 
then as she does now; she had a brilliant colour 
then. In her mind she remained always like a 
little child ; she understood nothing except the 
simplest things, and was quite unteachable: 
generally docile, but if anything angered her she 
would take fits of silence that sometimes lasted 
long enough to make me uneasy, and occa- 
sionally she would have bouts of rage, in which 
she would beat herself against the walls, and be 
more like a wild animal tlan a human creature ; 
but this was never often, and, with the years, 
grew of less and less frequent occurrence. She 
was afraid of me, and desired to please me, and 


upon him, full of an anguish that it went to|she generally obeyed Elizabeth pretty readily 
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too. Wilhelm she doted upon; they were 
always playing together, and he seemed to 
understand her, and to make her understand 
him, better than any one else. Francis was the 
only one she did not care at all for; she seemed 
positively to dislike him, and he was so devoted 
to her! He was not like William ; he was grave 
and thoughtful, and did not play with her, but 
he worshipped the ground she trod on; I have 
seen his eyes fill with tears when she has said, 
‘Go, go, you ugly Francis!’ Nothing that he 
could do for her ever seemed to touch her, and 
when he has gone long distances to get her the 
flowers that he knew she liked, she would take 
a malicious pleasure either in giving them to 
William, or in picking them to pieces before his 
face. It was a very wild life while they all re- 
mained young; they passed all their days play- 
ing about in the woods, and when suddenly I 
felt that they were all growing up, and that 
something must be done, it seemed as if their 
childhood. had slipped away in one single sum- 
mer’s day. 

“ Francis went back to Altheim ; my husband 
had been an upright man, respected by his 
neighbours, and the boy found friends there. 
William had a great turn for music, and we 
placed him with the organist of a church at 
Prague, that he might study so as to make it a 

rofession. Francis got a situation with Mr. 

artmann. Elizabeth remained with me to 
help me with the housekeeping. The only one 
of the family to whom time brought no change 
was Wanda; she led the same life as ever, 
wandering all day about the woods, making gar- 
lands, or taming the wild creatures by imitating 
their different cries. I have often seen her 
entice the owls down by hooting to them, and 
she had an odd way of singing in a soft low 
voice that brought the lizards all round about 
her to listen. She ran quite wild, but we never 
felt anxious if she stopped out late; her de- 
ficient state was well known; the peasants were 
all fond of the poor child, and no one would 
have harmed a hair of her head. The boys 
came home occasionally to see us, and [ began 
to look forward to those times with sorrow. 
Francis had grown into a man, and his devotion 
for Wanda had taken a more serious turn—he 
was becoming passionately in love with her. T 
was grieved to see my child suffer; and though 
I could not have thought for a moment of his 
marrying this poor senseless girl, I used almost 
to hate her when I saw how unfeeling, how 
wantonly unkind and cruel she was to him; he 
felt it so bitterly, that I was glad when his 
little holiday was over, and that he went back 
to his work at Altheim. 

**One autumn time, somewhere about the be- 
ginning of September, we got a letter from 
Wilhelm, complaining of illness (fever and pain 
brought on by having sat in wet clothes), and 
expressing so strong a desire to see some of us, 
that I could not help feeling that he must be 
worse than he stated himself to be. It was 
always a matter of impossibility to leave Wanda, 
so, although I was full of apprehension, I deter- 





mined upon sending Elizabeth to pass a week 
with her brother. The letter I got from her 
when there, only confirmed my own forebodings : 
she had found him very ill, and he soon became 
desperately so. He had a severe attack of 
rheumatic fever, and Elizabeth, young and 
unused to sickness, wrote in alarm to implore 
me to go to her. I was at my wits’ end to 
know what I could do with Wanda during my 
absence; at last I bethought me of an old 
schoolfellow of my own, who had lately come to 
settle in a village about ten miles distant, and 
on the direct road to Prague; and I made up 
my mind to leave Wanda there, and get my 
friend to take charge of her for a week or two, 
meaning to pick her up on my way home. 

** Margaret Hentzel and I had not met since 
we were girls, but I had heard of her from time 
to time. She had not had a happy fate : first, 
a bad husband, then a bad son—a handsome, 
worthless fellow, who had been an incessant 
anxiety and heartbreak to her. She was now, 
like myself, a widow, and her son a soldier in 
the Austrian service. 

“Tt is a great shock to meet again—aged and 
broken with the trouble of life—those from 
whom one had parted in all the freshness and 
trust of youth. When I had last seen poor 
Margaret, she was a bright vigorous girl, full of 
hope and courage; now she was old and worn and 
feeble, all the bravery gone, and only thankful 
to be left alone to die in peace after all the 
misery caused by her husband and her good-for- 
nothing Karl, who never had anything to recom- 
mend him but his looks, and a voice of marvel- 
lous power and sweetness, but who, with those 
two gifts, had contrived to bring sorrow and 
trouble to many a poor girl’s heart. 
Vienna then, his mother told me, and little did 
I think, when I kissed Wanda at parting, that 
it would so soon be given to this man, on 
whom we had none of us set eyes, to work the 
terrible mischief that ruined us all. I was de- 
tained six weeks by the bed of my sick child, 
and when at last I hurried back fall of anxiety 
—for I had had no news from Margaret for a 
considerable time—it was to find Wanda (then 
but barely sixteen) the wife of this miscreant. 
He had arrived suddenly soon after my de- 
parture, having gambled away every farihing 
that he pee A and with the design of ex- 
torting what money he could from his poor 
frightened mother. He saw Wanda; he also 
saw some jewels which had belonged to her 
mother, and which I had left with Margaret 
Hentzel, as an earnest: of payment for her 
trouble; he found out that Wanda belonged in 
some mysterious way to great and powerful 
people, and from that moment he conceived the 
project of marrying her, and never rested until 
1e had so bewildered the poor deficient creature 
with his beautiful evil face and wondrous voice, 
and so worked upon the terrors of his helpless 
old mother, that he induced them to go with 
him to another place some miles away, where 
they were totally unknown, and where, after a 
sojourn of a few days, they were married. After 
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this he remained but two days with them, at the 
end of which time he disappeared, carrying the 
jewels with him, and leaving his hapless child- 

ride to her fate. I cannot describe my state of 
mind when I was made aware of all that had 
happened: indignation at the poor senseless 
ereature’s having been taken this base advan- 
tage of, and terror at the thought of her father’s 
fury when he should learn what had _ be- 
fallen, alternately possessed me. It seems that 
Karl had taken leave of his wife by the brink of 
a lake in the woods near his mother’s house, 
and every day the poor child went and wandered 
round and round the water like a restless ghost, 
calling for him in the most piteous way until 
night set in, and we had to lure her home with 
lies, telling her that she would find him at the 
house, or by the way, or under a tree in the 
garden waiting for her, deluding the simple crea- 
ture with hopes never to be fulfilled. Margaret 
Hentzel was too much paralysed by all that had 
occurred, to advise or to oppose, and I got my 
darling Wanda home to Wallendorf as soon as 
possible ; the change of scene and return to the 
old life seemed to sweep all later events entirely 
out of her memory. She never mentioned Karl’s 
name again, but she fell into a kind of melan- 
choly stupor. She would not utter, she ate next 
to nothing, and was worn to a thread ; the child 
looked bewitched; she then gave up going out 
altogether ; she seemed too weak to move ; she 
lost all her colour,and would sit for hours playing 
with some dead forget-me-nots she had brought 
away with her from that lake of ill fortune, and 
which, no doubt, her wicked husband had given 
her. 

“ About this titne my son Francis obtained a 
secretary’s place with a nobleman at Prague; it 
was not a very great affair, but still an advance 
upon his former position. William was quite 
settled at Prague, so that the two brothers 
would be together again; and I was glad of 
that—but most of all I was glad of anything 
that would remove him entirely away from 
Wanda. The Sunday before he was to leave 
for Prague, Francis came out to Wallendorf to 
bid us good-by. For some time before that 
last disastrous circumstance he had avoided 
Wanda as much as possible: her usual greeting 
had been, ‘Go—go—I hate you—you ugly 
Francis’ and though he was half broken- 
hearted by it, he bore her no ill will; he knew 
the poor half-witted creature could not help 
anything she did—the only misfortune was, that 
her lovely looks undid her unkind words, and 
he could no more help loving her than she 
could help hating him. This evening he came in, 
and kissed Elizabeth and me as usual; Wanda 
was sitting at the little table in the window, 
looking at her dead forget-me-nots. He did not 

o near her, but just said, ‘Good evening, 
anda!’ and, passing on, came and stood by 
the fire. The day had been cold and damp, and 
we had thrown on a few fagots to make a 
blaze. Wanda gave him no answer, but looked 
steadily at him im silence. At last she rose up, 
came slowly across the room to where he was 





standing, and putting both her arms round his 
neck, laid her little thin white face against his 
cheek, saying, in her sweet childish way, ‘ Poor 
Francis! poor Francis!’ It was almost more 
than he could bear—she had never kissed him 
in her life before. We were all ready to cry, 
for it seemed as if some dumb grief at her heart 
had made her know at last what he suffered ; 
but this new tenderness was the worst thing 
that could happen for my poor boy, and I 
looked with impatience to the end of the even- 
ing. Early next day he left us. 

“ We had hardly been settled a month in our 
old home, when ? got a letter from Margaret 
Hentzel acquainting me with the sudden and 
awful death of her son. One night, while in a 
fit of drunkenness, he had fallen from his horse, 
had struck his head violently against a stone, 
and had been taken up a corpse. I fell on my 
knees, and thanked God for what seemed to me 
an issue out of all our troubles. The count 
need never know—Wanda would forget—we 
would bury her terrible secret for ever in a 
sealed silence—and all might yet be well. 

“‘ By degrees Wanda recovered her health and 
strength, but an extraordinary change had come 
over her. A sort of soft splendour (I have no 
other word for it) seemed to rest upon her; 
there was something new and angelic about her 
that I had never seen before. Every day she 
grew more beautiful; her skin so much fairer, 
her eyes with such a soft tender haze over 
them! Elizabeth was as much struck with her 
appearance as I was, for one night she suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘ Mother, what ails our Wanda? 
She has human eyes!’ A remark which had its 
significance, sir, for until then Wanda’s eyes 
had been like the bright, clear, piercing eyes of 
a bird, and entirely without any touch of human 
warmth in them. She hardly ever spoke; but 
though this might not seem to indicate a change 
much for the better, when she did say anything 
I was amazed to see how often now there was 
something that looked almost like a followed- 
out thought. She became very gentle and 
caressing, too, which she had never been before, 
and instead of running wild as she used, she 
would now try and imitate Elizabeth about the 
house. At first it was like a little child playing 
at housewife; but by degrees she got really to 
do things handily, and to help, and it was pretty 
to see the poor silly thing try so hard to do her 
best. When she succeeded, we patted her and 
praised her, and said, ‘Good Wanda!’ and she 
was so happy and so proud! One day at dinner, 
Elizabeth put a plum down beside me on the 
table, which a neighbour had left for me. There 
had been fruit of which the girls had eaten, and 
this was a small plum which could not be 
divided; so, while I was talking to Elizabeth 
about the friend who had sent it me, I ate it up. 
I had just finished the last morsel, when Wanda 
suddenly made a savage spring at me, and struck 
me a violent blow. At first I thought she must 
be in play; but when I saw her face, I saw it 
was no play—it was in a state of convulsion. 
In the same instant, an awful, nameless fear 
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flashed into my mind, and took possession of it. 
It was too well founded. In due time, my inno- 
cent child, my poor unconscious Wanda, became 
a mother. On a bright morning in May she 
brought a lovely boy into the world. Oh, her 
face of ecstasy when, after those hours of mortal 
agony, I laid her baby on her breast ! 

“ Luckily, Count Berchtold was still abroad, 
and I did not know where to write to him. I 
do not think I should ever have found courage 
to do so. As for Wanda, Heaven wrought a 
miracle upon her through her love for her little 
one. She nursed him with the most doting 
tenderness, and was never tired of rocking his 
cradle, and singing and cooing to him. As she 
nursed him, and as the baby grew, her senses 
seemed to come back to her, and by the time he 
was four months old she was hardly different 
from any other people. But, unfortunately for 
us, of course this state of things could not en- 
dure for ever. Count Berchtold returned to 
the castle at last, and Joseph Hartmann, to 
whom I had been obliged to confide our trouble, 
drove over from Altheim, had an interview with 
him, and told him what had befallen his hapless 
child. He was frenzied with rage! He flew 
to the stable, ordered his horse, and tore off to 
Wallendorf; Hartmann following at full speed 
in the carriage, to prevent mischief if possible. 
Wanda had just set her boy to sleep, and was 
rocking the cradle and singing. Iwas mending 
up one of the baby’s night-shirts in the front 
room ; Elizabeth was in the garden, and saw 
them coming. She ran in to tell me, but she 
had hardly got the words out, when the count 
entered, blaspheming with passion. 

“<¢Tnfamous wretch!’ he shouted, ‘is this 
what I have paid you for? Is this the way you 
discharge your trust? Low-born beggar! Do 
you know what the honour of a noble name 
means ?” 

“ At this instant Wanda appeared at the door 
of the inner room. She came up to him, not 
knowing in the least who it was. ‘Do not be 
angry,’ she said to him, and put her hand upon 
his arm ; ‘do not speak so loud. Hush! hush! 
you will wake my child.’ 

“The count seized her by both wrists. ‘ Be 
silent he said, between his teeth, and quiver- 
ing with rage; ‘your child sleeps, does he? I 
wish both he and you were sleeping the sleep 
of death in your graves!’ He flung her from 
him, and made for the inner room. Wanda 
flew like lightning into the room before him, 
and shut the door against him, while Hart- 
mann, Elizabeth, and I, all stood before the 
door on the other side, and pushed him from 
it. It was a frightful scene! He suddenly turned 
sharp round upon Hartmann: ‘Take the ac- 
cursed little creature away from that shameless 
idiot !’ he said. ‘She shall not glory in her de- 
gradation any longer! Bring it away with you 
this moment, as you value your position and my 
favour.’ With that he left the cottage, and rode 
off again at full gallop. 

“ How shall I describe all that followed ? Our 

having to break this terrible news to Wanda, 








and the poor unfortunate creature’s agony when 
at last she understood that she was to lose her 
child! She lay down at Hartmann’s feet, and 
begged for mercy. He was crying his eyes out, 
poor man, but he had a wife and a family of 
little children, and his place was all he had to 
depend upon. He waited a long while, but at 
last he said he could wait no more. I whis- 
pered to Elizabeth to get the poor thing out 
into the garden if possible, that he might take 
the child while she was away; but anguish 
seemed to have sharpened all her senses, and 
she heard me. She stood right up in the midst 
of us, shaking like a leaf, and said, ‘I will fetch 
my child myself—I will give him my child my- 
self—I will only nurse him once more—and 
then he shall go.’ She went back into her room, 
and we all remained where we were, talking 
together in a low voice: we were very mise- 
rable! Hartmann was a kind man, and hada 
baby of his own—it went to his heart to take 
the child away—but he promised us to ask the 
count’s leave to bring it up with his own, and 
we thought that, so, the poor mother would often 
have a chance of seeing it when the count was 
away. I got up, and went to look what the 
poor thing was Bases she had got her baby at 
her breast, and was singing to himas she always 
did. She looked up and smiled at me as I 
opened the door. Any amount of sorrow would 
have been less dreadful than that awful smile. 
We sat for about another quarter of an hour, 
and then Hartmann got into his gig, and desired 
me to fetch the child. I was just going for it, 
when Wanda came into the room with her baby 
in her arms; she had wrapped him up in a large 
shawl, and he was sound asleep. She looked so 
terrible that it made us speechless ; she was as 
white as marble, and her lips as deathly pale; 
she walked straight out of the house, looking 
neither to right nor left, and down the little 
garden, to Hartmann, who was waiting in his 
gig at the gate. She handed the child up to 
him, and he laid it carefully down on the seat 
by his side. ‘Tell him not to wake my child,’ 
she said, with a little laugh, that made my blood 
run cold. I was standing behind her, and [ made 
a sign to Hartmann to drive off, for 1 wanted to 
end this horrible tragedy as fast as possible. 
He drove away, and Wanda stood as if she 
were made of stone; when he came to the turn 
in the road, and went out of sight, she dropped 
down as if she had been shot. We got her into 
the house, and ‘put her to bed; before next 
morning, raging brain-fever had set in. We had 
sent for the doctor from the village, but he had 
been called up to attend some one already, and 
was out. At last I heard wheels, and ran to the 
door hoping it was he: it was Hartmann, with 
a face as white as ashes, and I knew something 
more dreadful yet was tocome. My presenti- 
ment was unerring. When he had arrived at the 
castle the day before, and took the baby in his 
arms, it was cold and dead. The count had 
sent him now to hunt us out of our home, and 
out of the country, but we could not go then, 
for Wanda could not be moved. For weeks 
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she lay between life and death, and, dearly as I 
loved her, I often prayed God to end her mise- 
rable days, and take her to himself ; but it was 
not to be. She recovered her health at last, but 
she has always remained of the same ghastly 
hue that she was when she gave her dead baby 
into Hartmann’s arms, and not one gleam of 
reason has ever since come to lighten the dark- 
ness in her soul. She is quite harmless, but it 
irritates her if she thinks we watch her; so 
when she wishes to walk alone, I pretend that I 
want a drive, and follow slowly in the carriage, 
so as just to keep her in sight without annoy- 
ing her; and if she has a fancy to hear music, 
of which she has always been passionately fond, 
Elizabeth always takes a place some way off 
from her, but where she is able to command a 
view of her, and look after her from a distance. 
As soon as she was well enough to be moved, 
we came to England with William; he has got 
a very good situation as organist at the Catholic 
chapel close by, and has plenty of lessons besides. 
The count provided very amply for poor Wanda 
as long as he lived; and since he died, which 
is now about four years ago, his heirs have con- 
tinued the remittances, so I suppose he remem- 
bered to mention her in his will.” 

The old woman’s dismal narrative was finished, 
and she got up to go and see after her daughter. 
Edward Saville sat like one petrified ; the ter- 
rible history had stunned him. Presently Ma- 
dame Hausmann returned, and taking Mr. 
Saville by the hand, led him into the next room. 
It was her own sleeping apartment, and divided 
from another room beyond by a glass door, 
which had a curtain over it. She signed to him 
to be silent, and bringing him close to it, drew 
aside a corner of the curtain. Elizabeth Haus- 
mann was lying on a sofa at the end of the room, 
and not far from her, ona footstool, sat Wanda, 
crooning in a low soft voice, and rocking a 
cradle in which lay a tiny frock. “ Lullaby, my 
little baby; lullaby, my littie son!” was the 
continual burden, repeated over and over again. 

‘She was much agitated when she saw Eliza- 
beth carried in this morning,” said Madame 
Hausmann, wiping her eyes; “but we can al- 
ways quiet her by putting the baby’s frock into 
the cradle, and setting her to rock it.” 


CHAPTER. V. 


Epwakrp Savitz woke from his dream another 
man. It was not that he loved Wanda less, he 
loved her more; but a strong feeling of huma- 
nity, the most intense compassion, had been 
awakened in his heart, and now coloured the 
selfishness of his passion; he loved her in 
another way, and the manifestations of his love 
were consequently quite different to what they 
had been before. He sought to win Madame 
Hausmann with nearly as much perseverance 
as he had before pursued Wanda, and at last 
his disinterested zeal disarmed her. In answer 
to his anxious inquiries on the subject, she told 
him that her eldest son, Francis, had already 
had a consultation of eminent physicians upon 





| Wanda’s state in Prague ; but that their opi- 


nion was, that the case was a hopeless one. Mr, 
Saville found, however, that no advice had yet 
been taken for her in England, and he persuaded 
Madame Hausmann to allow him to bring the 
best men in London to visit her. But to no 
purpose ; they considered her mental condition 
as incurable. 

When first he became admitted familiarly into 
the house, Wanda used to be afraid of bim. 
She would not sit down in the room with him, 
aud never would speak while he was there; she 
fluttered about much as a frightened bird does, 
and his presence seemed to agitate and make 
her restless. Luckily, one day, he remembered 
the adventure of the lilies of the valley, and 
brought some for her. By degrees, the seeing 
him continually, and always receiving from 
him the flowers she was fondest of, tamed her, 
and she became accustomed and attached to 
his company. 

One morning, Edward found Madame Haus- 
mann busily engaged in reading a letter from 
Germany; it was from Francis Hausmann, 
and gave her the account of two wonderful 
cures that had lately been effected upon persons 
considered hopelessly insane, by a certain Dr. 
Wrangel, whose name had become famous 
throughout Germany in consequence. “ Dearest 
mother,” the letter said, “if Wanda could only 
see him! But he has had a serious illness, and 
has been ordered to the south for change of 
climate; he is to pass the winter at Naples, 
and will not return to Berlin before next 
spring.” 

“Poor Francis!” said his mother, “he is 
never tired of hoping, and in his patient devo- 
tion he forgets that all these useless journeys 
and great doctors cost sums of money that we 
cannot well afford to waste.” 

“Why don’t you sell Wanda’s trinkets, 
mother ? Her famous diamond comb alone would 
pay for all the expenses of the journey,” said 
Elizabeth ; “‘ she, poor thing, neither knows its 
value, nor where it comes from ; one might put 
a common gilt one in its place, and she would 
probably like it all the better, for being some- 
thing new.” 

“No, no!” said the old woman; “those 
trinkets belonged to her poor mother, and as 
long as there is a penny left in the house, they 
shan’t be touched.” 

* But, good God !” exclaimed Edward Saville, 
“why don’t you make use of my wretched 
money? Of what earthly good is it lying there 
at the banker’s? Whom does it profit? And 
why wait for Dr. Wrangel’s return to Germany ? 
Whatever is done in cases of this sort, should 
be done with as little delay as possible. Why 
not go at once and seek the doctor in Naples ?” 

The women were quite bewildered by this 
sudden proposition, and seemed to consider this 
long immediate journey to a foreign land as a 
project attended by almost insuperable ob- 
stacles; the more so, that it was impossible 
for William Hausmann to throw up his situa- 
tion and go with them. But when Edward 
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told them that of course he intended to accom- 
pany them, the thought of having him to manage 
and interpret for them smoothed away much of 
the difficulty; and he argued so long and so 
earnestly, that at last he argued successfully, 
and carried his point. They got to Naples by 
the end of July, and upon inquiry found that 
Dr. Wrangel had left that town for Sorrento, 
where he had established himself for the sum- 
mer; thither they followed him without loss of 
time. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Brande had gone on con- 
stantly writing to her cousin, and receiving 
answers that were but little satisfactory to her ; 
she had an undefined apprehension that all was 
not going well with him, and at last determined 
upon coming to town for a month to look after 
him. As soon as she had settled this little plan 
with her husband, she wrote up to Edward to 
take a house for her, and was much surprised, 
after some days, at getting no answer; but she 
thought he had perhaps not yet found anything 
to suit, and that she should hear in a day or 
two, so she waited patiently. At the end of a 
week, however, she wrote again, and, still re- 
ceiving no reply, sent off a line to a friend of 
his to inquire of his whereabouts. The friend 
informed her that Edward Saville was not in 
London. Judge of her astonishment when the 
post brought her the following letter from Italy : 


Hotel de la Siréne, Sorrento. 

Dearest Harty,—The date of this will surprise 
you. Don’t be angry with me, dear. I was too 
well aware of your sisterly anxiety for me to 
confide to you a project which I felt sure could 
meet with but little sympathy or encourage- 
ment from you; and so, to avoid the pain which 
would have been caused to us both, by your un- 
availing efforts to prevent me from putting what 
you will consider my Quixotic plan into execu- 
tion, I have been silent. 

Harty, my sister, my dear friend, pity me! 
The woman to whom my life has been devoted 
for the last six months is insane, but not hope- 
lessly so, I will trust. There is a famous man 
here at Sorrento, whom I have brought her to 
consult ; we are to see him to-morrow, and I 
will let you know the result. Meanwhile, don’t 
let your kind heart be troubled about me; re- 
member how few interests there were in my dis- 
jointed homeless existence ; even if this venture 
fails, I am sure you will agree with me, that 
my idleness and my money could not be better 
employed than in the service of a fellow-creature 
so grievously afflicted. 

Yours ever affectionately, 


E.S 


Upon arriving at Sorrento, Edward Saville’s 
first care had been to find out where Dr. Wrangel 
was domiciled. By apiece of great good luck, 
there was an apartment to let in the same house ; 
he took it at once, and immediately established 
Wanda with the Hausmanns in it, remaining 
himself at the Hotel de ia Sirtne, which was 
close by. Dr. Wrangel had an interview with 
Wanda the day after her arrival, but would give 





no opinion about her until he had seen more of 
her. She was very quiet, and seemed perfectly 
happy; her great delight was to sit the whole 
day long by the sea-side, and in the evening 
they often went out in a boat; Wanda liked 
nothing so much. The monotony seemed to 
calm and soothe her, and the place altogether 
agreed well with her. Their boatman on these 
excursions was a fisherman of the name of 
Benedetto; he had a wife and a child, for whom 
Wanda had conceived a violent affection. One 
evening, soon after their arrival, on their return 
from one of these boating expeditions, they 
found Stella sitting on the shore playing with 
her child. When they landed, she got up to speak 
to Benedetto with the boy in herarms. He was 
a magnificent fellow, nearly two years old, and 
the whole party surrounded him, and began 
noticing a admiring him, to the great delight 
of the young mother. Madame Hausmann and 
Elizabeth both offered to take him, but he would 
go to neither, and suddenly stretched out his 
arms to Wanda, who was still standing looking 
into the water, which seemed to have an eternal 
fascination for her, and not heeding him. Stella 
took him up to her, and put him into her arms; 
the weather was very warm, and she wore a low 
dress with a light shawl just thrown over her 
shoulders ; in taking the child her shaw] fell off, 
and the little fellow, whose mother had not yet 
weaned him, instantly pressed his tiny fat hands 
upon the fair uncovered breast, and, after patting 
it two or three times, put his little face down 
and kissed it. Some strange echo out of the 
past was suddenly awakened by the touch of 
those small fingers, and the poor thing fainted 
dead away. From that hour she was quite 
devoted to the little Aniello; she seemed unable 
to live out of his sight, and they passed whole 
days together playing on the shore, the kind- 
hearted Stella never grudging her darling to the 
poor bereaved creature who had attached herself 
to him so passionately. 

In about a fortnight after the receipt of the 
letter we have already mentioned, and which had 
thrown Mrs. Brande into a state of considerable 
anxiety, she received another epistle from her 
cousin, which caused her the deepest distress ; 
it was as follows : 


Dearest Harty,—Dr. Wrangel has now seen 
my poor Wanda continually during a whole 
fortnight, and from his knowledge of her ante- 
cedents, and after the most patient and constant 
scrutiny, his opinion is that she might possibly 
recover if she were to marry and have children. 
It is the only chance, but it is one. Don’t be 
frightened, dear. I am not married yet, and it 
is still quite uncertain if I ever shall be; at all 
events, [ give you my word that I will do no- 
thing precipitately, or without letting you know 
beforehand. ours ever memes 


Harty Brande carried this letter in floods of 
tears straight to her husband. “ William, he is 
going to marry that mad woman; you must take 
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me to Naples to-morrow,” said she ; and, though 
they did not go the next day, they did the next 
week, and the week after that saw them safely 
landed at Naples, from which place Mrs. Brande 
immediately despatched a note to her cousin 
telling him of their arrival, and desiring him to 
be quite enchanted with this little surprise, and 
to show his delight by coming off early the next 
day to see them. 

The first thing next morning Edward Saville 
set out for Naples. On his way, he stopped at 
the Hausmanns’ door, and saw Elizabeth. 

“T shall be back by six o’clock at latest,” he 
said, “so wait for me until then; but if by any 
impossible chance I should be delayed, don’t 
balk Wanda of her boating. Isn’t she up?” 

“She is up,” answered Elizabeth, laughing, 
“but not dressed yet. Yesterday, she saw you 
kiss the little grey stocking I work at, and we 
can’t persuade her to put on her own this 
morning. When, after a thousand useless en- 
treaties, I attempted to slip on the white one, 
she whisked it out of my hand as cleverly as 
she once did that nosegay of yours, and flung it 
right out of window. I ran to pick it up, and 
when I came back again I found her trying hard 
to get her foot into my work in the midst of all 
the needles, and saying to herself all the time, 
‘Edward loves you, little stocking!’ ” 

His colour rose slightly. ‘Do you believe 
that she really cares at all for me?” he asked. 

“In her incomplete way she does,” was the 
answer. “Jam sure she will miss you more 
than once to-day, for instance ; but she is so 
uncertain. I don’t think she has what may be 
called a settled, dependable affection for any- 
body in the world except my mother and Stella’s 
boy. She perfectly dotes upon Aniello ; if any- 
thing were to happen to the child I think it 
would kill her. The doctor says that hers is 
the most remarkable and powerful development 
of maternal instinct that he has ever come 
across, and he is quite delighted at it; he de- 
clares that in things which concern the child he 
has already observed a decided reawakening of 
her intellect, and has desired that she may be 
with the boy as much as possible; he thinks it 
likely to have a very beneficial influence upon 
her mind.” 

“Tam sorry not to see her,” said Edward ; 
“T had thought just to bid her good-by.” 

** And so you shall. Wait a minute, and she 
shall bid you good-by out of the window.” 

She ran up-stairs, and presently Wanda’s fair 
head appeared at the casement. 

“Say good-by to him, dear, prettily, he is 
going away,” said Elizabeth, who was just over 
her shoulder. 

“Good-by, dear Edward. 
dear Edward!” said Wanda. 

“T shall be with you again before six,” said 
ae Saville from below. ‘“Good-by, my dar- 

ing |”? 
_ “Good-by, my darling! good-by, my dar- 
ling !” she repeated, in her child’s voice. 

As she leaned out to look at him, a full-blown 
rose that was in her bosom, bruised against the 


Don’t go away, 





window-frame, fell in a shower of fresh leaves 
upon his face. 

It had been a cloudless day, and was a heavenly 
evening. Towards half-past six o’clock a fresh 
breeze had sprung up, and Benedetto’s boat 
might be seen dancing along upon the crisp 
sparkling wavelets. Edward Saville had not 
come back, and Stella, Wanda, and the boy, put 
out to sea to enjoy the delicious change in the 
weather. Elizabeth Hausmann declined accom- || 
panying them ; she was always ill unless it was *|| 
a dead calm, so they left her sitting on the shore 
under the shadow of a great rock, knitting away 
indefatigably at the grey stocking. Wanda had 
been fidgety and restless the whole day; they 
did not know if she missed Edward Saville, but 
something seemed wanting to her. When she 
got into the boat, she said “‘ Good-by, good-by,” 
once or twice to herself, and looked disturbed; 
to quiet and amuse her, Stella put the child into 
her arms, and she began her usual game of 
trying to hush him to sleep.“ Lullaby, my 
little son!” she sang to him, and nestled him in 
her bosom, but the boy was full of life and 
spirits, and would not be put to sleep at any 
price. He got at her comb, and, pulling it out, 
let all her long hair loose. It was pretty to see 
them romping, and kissing, and struggling to- 
gether, this dark, rosy Hercules of a boy and the 
gentle pale lady with all her fair hair streaming. 
Stella was trying in vain to imprison the little 
hands, which were making desperate clutches at 
Wanda’s hair, while Benedetto lay on his oars 
and laughed to see them; and the boat danced 
gaily over the short wavelets that had become 
crimson under the crimsoning sky, and Capri 
loomed in the distance like an island of Paradise 
in the glory of that evening sunlight. Presently, 
Wanda lowered her hand into the water and 
sprinkled the boy to make him leave go; his 
mother held him by his frock, as, with a shout of 
delight, he hung over the side of the boat, and 
dipping his little, round, firm, brown arm into 
the sea, dashed a handful of sparkling water up 
into Wanda’s face; it soon feneun a pitched 
battle. The little fellow was in a state of frantic 
excitement, laughing, shrieking, and splashing 
them all, when suddenly he made a violent un- 
expected spring, the frock slipped from between 
his mother’s fingers, and he fell into the water. 
Uttering one wil sharp cry, Wanda plunged in 
after him. 

“ My child! my child! Oh, holy mother of 
mercy, save my child!” screamed the agonised 
mother. 

Benedetto made at once for the floating body, 
seized it just as it was sinking for the second 
time, aud swam safely back with it to the 
boat. 

The sun had gone down, when a dusty car- 
riage drove up to the door of the Sirena, and a 
lady jumped out, assisted by Edward Saville. 

“ How lovely it has been,” said a pleasant- 
toned English voice, “and how sorry I am Wil- 
liam couldn’t come. Just run in, Edward dear, 
will you, and arrange with the man for me; a 
bedroom and a small sitting-room is all I shall 
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want, and I’ll wait down here till you come 
back. I positively must see her to-night.” 

See her! 

As Harty Brande stood looking up the street, 
a woman came wildly running past her, weeping 
bitterly, and followed by two or three half-naked 
urchins ; some way further on, under the deep 
orange and purple of that solemn southern twi- 
light, a crowd of people were hurrying along, 
vociferating loudly, with excited gestures, and 
pale awe-struck faces. “ Ah, povera signorina ! 
Ah Madonna mia! Che disgrazia!” cried the 
women. Mrs. Brande saw that something 
dreadful must have happened; but she did not 
understand Italian, and waited impatiently for 
her cousin to come out to her. Suddenly, from 
the midst of the shuffling, irregular footsteps of 
the rabble, the rhythmical tramp of men ouliies 
in step together could be distinguished. She 
pressed forward—in the centre of the crowd, 
stretched on a litter borne by four men, lay a 
slender woman’s body; the face was covered 
with a handkerchief, the body was swathed in 
long masses of dripping fair hair. One of the 
two men who passed nearest to her bearing this 
sad burden, was a tall, brawny fisherman, who 
had evidently just come out of the water, and 
who was sobbing as if his heart would break. 
Hurrying after him came a little scared mother, 
holding a rosy boy pressed tight against her 
breast, from whose short, coal-black hair, soaked 
into points, large bright drops of water kept 
falling. 

When, after saving his child, Benedetto had 
had time to think of Wanda, it was too late— 
life was extinct. 


One evening, when Edward Saville was a little 
better, his cousin had his sofa wheeled out on 
the terrace overlooking the sea. He was still 
very weak, but all danger was over; he had 
now only to get strength, and, as soon as he had 
managed this, they had all settled to go on to 
Malta and pay his sister a visit. 

Mr. Brande was busy over his Galignani, 
eg J had got her sketch-book, and Edward 
was looking out upon that cloudless sky and 
waveless sea, and thinking of the strange storm 
that had passed over his life. The Hausmanns 
had gone back to Germany, the sea that had 
robbed him of his beloved was lying without a 
ripple at his feet-—it was all gone like a dream. 

aking up from the dead blank of his bed of 
sickness, he might almost have thought it one, 
but for two or three withered rose-leaves which 
hung in a tiny black case round his neck. 

Harty saw where his thoughts were wander- 
ing, and brought her sketch for him to look at : 
- took it, and laid it down listlessly beside 

im. 

“You must positively be shaved to-morrow, 
Edward,” she said to him; “I think I have 
acquitted myself wonderfully in the grrange- 
ment of your hair” (she had washed his face 
and combed his hair for him, herself, before he 
had come out), “but shaving is more than I 
feel competent to undertake. There,” she con- 





tinued, unfastening a looking-glass from the lid 
of her work-box, and giving it to him, “ what 
do you think you look like ?” 

He took the glass, and looked at himself in 
it. 
“ Almost like a man with a story,” he said, 
with a sad smile, as he gave it back to her. 
“Harty, did it ever occur to you that if I had 
not chanced to misread a word of four letters 
in one of your notes, none of this would have 
happened ?” 

From Malia they went on to Egypt, carrying 
along with them young Mrs. Monckton, Edward 
Saville’s sister: she was a true-hearted, affec- 
tionate little woman, and it was very good for 
him to have her about him. By degrees his 
wounds healed, and life closed over nis great grief 
as the waters had closed over the body of his 
beloved, covering the ruin with an untroubled 
surface. He is not perhaps so happy as Mrs. 
Brande—but few people are. On the whole, I 
dare say he is as contented as most of us. 





BACKWOODS LIFE IN CANADA. 
How well I remember the morning my brother 
Paul left Grassville for his lot of land in “the 
Heavy Timbers.” Everybody would call our 
home Grassville, though we struggled long and 
hard for Graceville. However, when the nick- 
name got into the Gazetteer, we gave it up. 
Paul was a fine, strong, English-built fellow, 
five feet eight inches high, with a ruddy com- 
plexion, and life in his eyes. His brown hair 
curled, his lips were loving like a girl’s, and he 
was what is called “a mother’s boy.” There is 
no better recommendation for a young man. 
His dress was striped home-made cloth, indigo 
blue and white, made in the form of a blouse, 
with wide pantaloons, over which were drawn 
long leather boots. The blouse had a square 
collar, which was turned back, and revealed a 
fine, white, and very neatly-made shirt. I made 
it, though “I say it who should not say it.” The 
blouse was confined at the waist by a black 
leather belt. A very full knapsack, with a 
blanket strapped outside, a very bright rifle and 
axe, completed the accoutrement of the tra- 
veller. He walked as if his nerves were per- 
fectly tempered steel springs, and as though all 
means of locomotion were contemptible save 
those included in himself. He was going to 
his farm in the woods, or rather to his “lot of 
land,” which was to become a farm when it was 
cleared and brought under cultivation. When 
he had walked twenty miles he came to Wood- 
ville. His place lay beyond, in the nameless 
region known as “the Heavy Timbers.” The 
hard wood and heavy growth frightened many, 
but tempted my “ live brother,” as we used to 
call him. As he passed on his way, he came to 
a house in the outskirts of a hamlet, consisting 
of a saw and grist mill, a clothing mill, and 
five or six dwellings. Paul was hungry—he 
was a genuine hero, but heroes get hungry like 
ordinary mortals. At the edge of a slope, a 
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little before he came to the house, was a spring, 
and “a dear pretty girl” was filling a bright 
tin pail with the crystal water. Whether the 
sight of the young lady intensified Paul’s 
hunger I cannot say, but he resolved to get his 
dinner at the next house, for hotels were un- 
known then in this region. He had bread and 
cheese in his pack, still he had a fancy to rest 
and dine. He knocked at the door of the way- 
side dwelling, a cheerful voice said “Come in,” 
and he entered a neat, large, square room. Two 
girls—almost as pretty as the one he had seen 
at the spring—were spinning ; one was spinning 
woollen rolls, the other cotton roping. In each 
case the material was reduced by machinery to 
a roll about as thick as the little finger of the 
spinner. The wheels occupied one side of the 
rocm, on another a man was making shoes, and 
at a front window a worn, faded, but ladylike 
woman with failing sight was mending boys’ 
clothes. It wasasad fact that the boys of this 
family were something of the nature of a 
nuisance. The neighbours said the father did 
not like to give them his own trade, for he felt 
above it himself. Certain it is, they were not 
trained to useful work, but were sometimes 
made to do “chores.” They were imprisoned 
in school in winter, and they “ raised Cain” the 
year round, ‘They tore their pantaloons bird- 
nesting, they made “elbow room” by holes in 
the sleeves of their jackets, they went swimming 
in dark deep pools in Black River, and they 
were anything but “areal blessing to mothers.” 

In the country where openings alternate with 
forests, and a village has six dwellings, a tra- 
veller is a sort of irregular newspaper. Every- 
body is glad to see somebody, when somebody 
seldom comes along. There is life in the grasp 
of a stranger’s hand in the monotony of forest 
life. Paul was made to feel at home at once. 
The family of Mr. Joseph Jones soon learned 
that he was from Grassville, that he was the 
son of his father, who was a man of mark 
among the settlers, and that he was going to 
“the Heavy Timbers” to take up and clear a 
hundred-acre lot. The girls were not frightened 
that he was going alone. They even promised 
to come and see him in sugar time, as they 
were only seven miles from his opening that was 
to be, and there were blazed trees to mark the 
way, so one of the boys could pilot them. 

* But I will come for you,” Paul said, gal- 
lantly. Mrs. Jones looked a little more worn 
and weary as the young people talked it over, 
and said what “good fun it would be.” Poor 
lady ! she had made just such a beginning with 
her husband twenty years since. She had helped 
him clear a good many acres, but he was not 

ersevering. They had sold out years ago, and 
ie had “taken up” several kinds of business. 
For the last years he had worked at shoe- 
making. This he had also “taken up,” which 
means, that he had never learned the trade. He 
was clever, this Joseph Jones; but there was 
sorrow in that home, and he caused it. The 
gentler neighbours said, “ What a pity such a 
clever man should be unsteady!” The bolder 





and less kind said, “ What a shame that such a 
man should drink.” He was not an habitual, 
daily drunkard, but at all raisings, log-rollings, 
at Christmas, and in all times of illness and 
trouble, Mr. Jones was sure to be “in liquor,” 
so as to be useless. This terrible unreliability 
had broken his wife’s spirit, had almost broken 
her heart, and at forty she was wrinkled, grey, 
and prematurely old. Some thought books and 
a superior education had spoiled Mr. Jones; 
others said more books, a Lyceum, an agricul- 
tural association, and competing for prizes, 
would have saved Joseph Jones. But he was 
not saved, and his family were not blessed in 
him as they should have been in a man of his 
education and ability. 

An hour’s talk, a nice dinner, and the smiles 
of these pretty girls, set Paul vigorously on his 
way. Didhesteal anything in thathome? He 
took something away with him which he never 
returned, and which he hid as carefully as if it 
were a theft. Why is it that the first conscious- 
ness of affection leads us to conceal? There is 
one name that we never can utter freely and 
cheerfully, though the sound of it thrills the 
heart with delight, even though it be Smith, 
Brown, or Jones. Paul took away a great deal 
from that wayside house, with its large square 
working-room, and its various workers. Care- 
fully as he concealed what he took, I have an 
inventory of all. First, a pair of bright blue 
eyes ; next, a great lot of golden curls; then red 
cheeks, rosy lips, and a form full of springing 
grace. Emily had a wreath of trailing arbutus 
in her hair, though it was June, and the blossom 
is always called the May flower. In this 
northern region this most beautiful and fragrant 
bloom is seldom seen till June. Paul carried 
away the wreath with the sunny curls, and to 
this day he has a special tenderness for trailing 
arbutus. Cheerily and lightly he went his way 
with his hidden treasures to his lot in the heart 
of “the Heavy Timbers,” and he did not slee 
that night till he had explored a good deal. 
Laying his pack down on a good dry camping- 
knoll, he took his rifle and threw it up in the air, 
and caught it as it came down, many times in 
merry play that night, because his heart was 
full of companionship. He found a hill-side 
against which to build his camp, and the early 
morning shone on him with axe and shovel, hard 
at work clearing a space for his shanty. His 
shovel had a sheet-iron blade, and he had carried 
it in his pack with some screws, which helped 
him to fit a wooden handle—holes having been 
drilled for the screws. Before noon the hill was 
partially dug away, and posts set with croteched 
tops to hold poles, on which a thatched roof of 
birch-bark and hemlock-boughs was to be laid. 
When this was done, Paul shot a partridge. 
When it was dressed, he broiled it. Per- 
haps he smoked it a little, but, with bread and 
salt from the pack, it made an excellent dinner. 
He then peeled birch and gathered hemlock- 
boughs, and, before he slept, he had a comfortable 
camp. He was much happier alone, with the 
angel in his heart, the owner of the sunny curls, 
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than he could have been in a log-house at the 
next opening. He had sundry adventures in 
his forest solitude. He cleared his land, leaving 
a knoll for his house, and he left some grand ol 
forest trees in the places where he would have 
set them had not nature forestalled his labour of 
love. Trees to most of the settlers were only 
enemies, to be got rid of. They spared none 
but the maples, for sugar. Paul left groves of 
young trees, though it cost him much care in 
burning. Others turned the growth of ages, 
and which none can recal to shade the naked 
land, into ashes, and then into salts, and then 
into money. Paul had his time of making salts, 
a time of tiresome and profitable interest, but 
his beautiful home at this day is embellished with 
a glory of trees. 

One Sunday morning Paul was getting ready 
to go to church at Woodville—notwithstanding 
the common property in the curls and other 
treasures, he felt more as if he had them when he 
saw them in church—this morning he made a 
kettle of maize meal mush for his breakfast, and 
set it out of doors to cool, while he shaved, for no 
one was hirsute in those days who was within 
hailing distance of civilisation. Presently he heard 
a series of horrid grunts, and, looking out, he saw 
a bear who had put his head into the kettle of 
mush without leave, and who was caught by 
the bail falling over the back of his ears ; the bail 
having been accidentally left upright. As Bruin 
was trapped, Paul split his head with his axe, 
and had enough to do that day to dress the 
earcase. No doubt Emily was disappointed in 
not seeing him at church, and Paul was dis- 
appointed in having plenty of bear’s grease, a 
barrel of salted meat for winter, and a grand 
bear-skin for his bed. 

Day after day our hero went on felling trees, 
burning them to ashes, and then, with a leach 
tub made of a hollow log, he leached his ashes, 
and he boiled away the ley in a huge cast-iron 
caldron kettle, and made salts. Salts are 
always silver to the settler. The land is 
cleared of trees, when this money is earned, and 
gold comes of the rich cleared lands of this part 
of Canada. 

He built a house of hewn logs, and the 
neighbours helped him to roll it up, when the 
time came, and then he put a neat paling 
around a goodly space for a garden, with the 
house in the centre. His fence, the first of the 
kind in that region, was made by driving 
sharpened poles into the ground. Next spring 
he planted scarlet runners, and his fence 
became highly ornamental when it was festooned 
all over with vines in bloom. 

He planted currant-bushes, and strawberries, 
plum-trees, and even rose-bushes, among the 
great black stumps. He went on fora year im- 

roving his farm, and dreaming of an Emily for 
is Eve, all that time, without saying a word to 
the young lady. He had seen her at church, 
and he had called at her home, but he had never 





found opportunity to speak of his love or his 
hope. At last, with his cage built, he deter- 
mined to try to catch his bird. One bright 
morning he found himself in Woodville, and not 
alone, for the people were all smartly dressed, 
and out in the street. Paul asked a lad where 
the people were going, and he said, “To the 
wedding, be sure.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ At Mr. Joe Joneses.” 

Paul gasped out, “ Which of the girls is 
going to be married ?” 

“ Why, the prettiest one, be sure.” The boy 
starting to run lest he should miss the show. 

Paul sank down on a rock by the wayside. 
What cared he now for his pretty hewn log- 
house, with real glass windows, twelve seven by 
nine panes in each. What cared he for pole 
paling, scarlet runners, rose-bushes, and fruit, 
and great trees, and groves of trees, and sugar 
orchard? His Eve was lost tohim. The bears 
might eat him, instead of the hasty pudding, if 
it pleased their appetite to do so. 

He sat still in his misery, till the thought 
struck him that he ought to go on and wish the 
happy couple joy. Like a good generous youth 
he rose, and witha sad heart and faltering steps 
he entered the house of feasting. The clergy- 
man had just married the couple, and was making 
a long prayer for their happiness, when Paul 
found himself at the door of “ the best room” in 
Mr. Jones’s square house, which no one ever 
dreamed of calling a cottage. The happy couple 
were standing together looking what is called 
cheap. Their awkward and sheepish appear- 
ance made the joyful revelation to Paul that 
the bride was Miss Seraphina Elvira, and not 
Miss Emily Letitia Jones. How Paul wooed 
his Emily, or how happily she was won, I can 
hardly tell. Years have gone by since that 
happy wedding. Sons and daughters have 
grown in my brother’s home. That faded 
mother has lived many years with Emily, a set- 
ting sunbeam upon her children and her grand- 
children. Though she is sixty years old, she is 
fairer and fresher than she was twenty years 
ago. It is sad to think that the kindest thing 
Joseph Jones ever did for his wife and children 
was todie. The bird-nesting out-at-elbow boys 
took warning by their father, and all came to 
good. There are no heavy timbers now, but one 


of the finest farming counties in Canada occu- | 


pies their site. 
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